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Lazily runs the tide of buman life— 
There is no effort in our German land—. 
Of what avail are ceaseless moil and strife ? 
Is there not time? Why move, if we can stand? 
There is no object the wide world can show, 
Worth English hurry, sweat, and sore distress ; 
Let the moons wane and wax, and come and go, 
And let us Germans doze in happiness ! 





Why should we turn and spin in frantic haste 
When we have seventy years to live and dream? 
Through cloud and vapour speed is perilous waste,— 
Anchor the ship, there’s fog upon the stream ! 
And let us sit and smoke the live-long day, 
With deep-drawn whiff, and driok the fattening beer ; 
Gazing on earth, or on the wreathlets grey 
That curl above the pipes we love so dear. 


Pipes! blessed pipes! There were no good on earth 
ithout tobacco. Give us that, and peace, 

A little sunshine, and the children’s mirth ; 
We’ll ask no more! And if our wealth increase 

Like growing corn ;—why, let it! We are glad! 
But trouble us, O men of other climes, 

No more with whistling steam, and efforts mad, 
That makes us languish for the ancient times. 


Perish the Sultan! What is he to us? 

Let Rassia flourish! Why should we complain ? 
Are we the avengers? Work thy pleasure, Russ! 

And let us smoke and sleep—and smoke again! 
Firm as a rock let Germany endure ; 

Not like a rocket, blazing from the west ; 
Japan in Europe—slow, but very eure ;— 

Oh, give us pipes and peace, and let us rest! 





THE SCAPEGRACE. 


I am the eon of my father’s old age, but of my mother’s youth ; he had 
a son and a daughter, Robert and Susan, not younger than she when | 
was born into the world ; he was of an old county family, and had good 
possessions, a magistrate, deputy lieutenant, and the rest, but he belong- 
ed to a generation before that in which he lived, and passed a yeoman- 
like and homely life, from the day he led the dance in the great barn at 
one-and-twenty to that wherein he was borne to the village churchyard, 
with half the parish in mourning for their benefactor, for bis funeral 
train. 

I seem to see him on his strong Welsh pony riding leisurely over his 
lands, or, with his little son before him, to the neighbouring markets ; or 
watching his beautiful greyhounds upon the hillside, as they follow every 
double of the wily hare; or at his grand old barvest-homes (a picture 
that is worth preserving) sitting down at the same table with tenant and 
labourer without one thought of patronage or condescension, and, 
“ crowned with reverence and the silver hair ; or, in the early September 
mornings, striding swiftly through the glistening turnip-fields, or at his 
winter fireside, amidst a great company of friends. What Indian, what 
Arab ever paid the rites of hospitality more religiously than he? What 
& home of mirth, and feasting, and unpolished honest fan was that great 
straggling house of his! ‘I'he stables, indeed, were terribly near one side 
of it, and the farmyard had been near the other before his second mar- 
riage, but my mother had pusbed it back with her delicate resolute hands, 
and made rookery and garden-ground there instead ; the poor folks said 
that flowers sprang up under her feet, and in this case they did co literally, 
but, nevertheless, at all times the old house must have been the most 
charming in the world. My father doted on his wife, and her influence 
was always used for good ; I was their favourite child, and Robert and 
Susan knew it ; I trust in this little tale of mine I shall not speak more 
harshly of them than they deserve, nor forget that they are my father’s 
children ; but I also have to remember what I owe to my dead mother. 

_ What recurs to me of my childhood is so different from my after-expe- 
rience of life,that it seems almost to me to belong to the biography of ano- 
ther ; the love that was lavished on me, the patience that bore with me, 
the pleasures that blossomed for me then, at every turn seem not of this 
World at all. There was a great armchair which I used to stand up io 
behind my father, and eat sweetmeats from the dessert-table, which he 
conveyed to me over his shoulder ; also it was a great delight of mine to 
ee his honey, which he preferred to sugar, into his tea, and stir it for 

im ; to take off his masey silver spectacles and endeavour to hitch them 
upon my small pug nose, and to blow out the flame of the brandy in his 
mince-pies. 

Afterwards, I had a little pony of my own; and about the breezy 
downland I would lop all day long, after foxhounds or harriers, or 
€ven a hoop. It will astonish those who are pomaasenes with long un- 
dulating downs on a high tableland, t. learn that | have followed a com- 
mon broadish hoop upon the windy da) -, up and down hill for miles ; it 
— leap many feet high at every moiehbill, bound with incredible rapi- 

ity to the valleys, and creep up the opposite ascents quite slowly, until, 
when near the brow of the rise, the wiad would catch it again ; and, 
when it came to the great roads with banks on either side, as is the case 

hese Hoy 3 would ne = like p deer, gee tind kit was a 

ames ar from us, and the most picturesque ng: village upon it 
Possible ; and I would punt myself alone, and quite contrary Ne Saline, 
Upen its broad bright bosom ia the summer noons. The glory of wood 
snd cliff, which was wont to fill me with such joy, the swift running mill- 
aun’ and the foamy lashers, with the great eel-pods leaning over them, 
maf i: & niche within my mind so deeply that I almost think I 

ght have been a poet, had my “lines fallen on more pleasant places” 

a hel wards ; nay, if suffering, as some say, conduces to the makiug euch 

ing, 1 am sure I have learat in sorrow much to teach ia song. I was 
“a nine years old, I think, when my trouble time first began. 

y father, getting very aged and ailng, and my mother, being much 
peony ied in attending to him, I was left a good deal to myself. There 
get ndeed a tutor engaged for me, a Mr. Laurence, but of him I did not 
e quack good in auy way; he had however, distinguished himself 

he University, and was recommended by’ Rober. himself, who 
Was then at college. Whether this man wes seat by him maliciously to 

me in my father’s eyes, I cannot tell, bat he was entirely uafitted 


for bis post ; being a drunken and immoral person, whose character 
could hardly have concealed itself from one so astute as his selector. 

He took me out to fairs and village feasts, and gave me scch a taste 
for beer and skittles that I took them to be the meat and drink of life. 
I became extremely fond of tossing for sixpences, also, and sesceivengn 
absorbing passion for playing put; indulging in it to an extent hartly 
credible in e0 young a gentleman. Mr. Laurence was much too cunning 
te let any of this come to my parents’ ears while he was with me; but, 
in the vacations, I used to revisit the haunts he had introduced me to, 
alone. On one occasion I bad come home very tipsy, and could not open 
the back garden-gate. Robert came out and conversed with me across 
it, while I divided his name into infinite syllables ; and, having satisfied 
himself of my conditioa, he went back under pretence of fetching the key. 
Then he took me sharply by the arm, and led me into the house, and up 
stairs into my sick father’s room. . 

“ Here is your son Charles, sir,’ said he. “ You wished to see him ; 
I am afraid he is not quite in a fit state to be talked to.” 

I muttered a few broken sentences, and stared in a drunken manner 
from one to the other. 

“ Robert,” said my father, “leave the room.” 

a @ little pause, and when his command bad been obeyed, be 
said,— 

“ My poor boy, can you answer me one question ?”’ 

The tears ran down my cheeks for shame (and perbaps a little accel- 
erated by the liquor I had imbibed), and I murmured that I could. 

‘* Have you ever been in this state before, Charles ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, I have,” 

“ And who went with you to the public-house to-day ?” 

* Nobody, sir ; nobody, indeed, sir,’ I answered. 

I bad thought to please him by declaring no one else to be in fault ; 
but he groaned aloud, and, without looking towards me agaio, he bade 
me go away and get to bed. 

Fondaess for low society, and drunkenness, were just those vices most 
abkorent to my father,—and that I had indulged in them both at such an 
early age, and my own natural inclination, shocked him beyond measure. 
My mother came in from his room to mine an hour afterwards, and fell 
into a passion of tears at my bedside: I was miserable and penitent 
enough, and sue forgave me ; bat I felt something else had distressed her 
beside my own delinquencies ; I was now become, openly, the bone of con- 
tention between my mother and her etep-children. 

Susan, who was a fine-looking dark lady, with wicked eyes, tall and 
straight, with an ineolent carriage and manners, and a temper not hard 
to be provoked,—did not any longer take pains to conceal her contempt 
for us two interlopers. My mother had little or no monaey, and her ta- 
mily were of a slightly lower grade than that of my father,—and poor 
people and low people were equally Susan’s aversion. Susan bad also 
@ natural hatred of a woman as young and pretiy as herself, and was es- 
pecially jealous of her influence with my father. She had given up the 
seat at the head of the table with a bad grace, and never let slip an op 
portunity of annoying her rival ; which she easily enough effected by 
striking at her through me. She remarked, the next day after my esca- 
pade, that I was a spoilt boy, and apparently a vicious boy, and that I 
must be sent toschool. Robert also followed on the same side, although 
in a less obnoxious style. An assent to this plan was obtained from 
the sick-room, despite my mother’s opposition, and to school I weat. 

Susan wanted me to be sent to Christ’s Hospital, as being cheap and 
good enough, and because its discipline was at that time very severe ; 
but I was despatched to Eton. Whata pleasant place was that! The 
only school, as it seems to me, which the amenities of civilised life have 
really reached ; where, not only amongst the upper boys (who at many 
other oy behave creditably enough) but in the lower forms, the fero- 
city of the English schoolboy is abated by the knowledge that he is an 
English gentleman. What healthy lives they led! Scores of them swim- 
ming the river at all times, and scores of them learning to swim it, by 
help of an amphibious being with a pole, and a girth at the end of it, or 
by the more summary fashion of being chucked in by their friends. What 
riders were there, too! although riding was prohibited under the form of 
a severe enactment against wearing straps to their trousers—such an 
enormity as an Etonian riding without straps not being then contempla- 
ted, just as the judge of old thought no particular law necessary against 
parricide. What leapers of brooks, what runners in paper chases! All 
these things pleased me hugely, and would have made me happy, if I 
could have forgottea my mother, and what she suffered for my sake. For 
myself, I quite dreaded the vacation times, especially as I was getting 
into worse rather than better favour ; I had got tipsy—what Etonian has 
not ?—at Surley, on the fourth of June, pe had been swished accord- 
ingly, and this had been reported in proof of my evil disposition, I 
knew who told these tales well enough; and, not being deficient in spirit, 
I waged an open war against my enemies. When sister Susan predicted 
my future ruin one day amidst the family assembled, adding, “ Don’t 
come to me for help, sir, when you get into disgrace!” I replied, with 
some asperity, that in such a case, I would rather prefer going to the evil 
one for help, which I own was very improper, although it exactly expres- 
sed what I meant at the time. Robert, who was a clergyman by this 
time, reprimanded me for making use of such an expression ; my mother 
entreated me for her sake to keep my temper; the aggrieved party (if 
Susan were she) insisted on my being beaten; and my poor old father, 
with quavering voice and shaking hand, besought that his children would 
not hurry him to bis grave, by their disputes, before his time was ripe. 
This scene was not the last by many, which embitier the memory of boy- 
hood to this day. 

I had been unquestionably a good deal spoilt ; but I am sure I was of 
@ pliable and loving disposition up to this time. In one winter half-year 
at school, however, when I was changing from the remove to the fifth 
form—from the governed to the governing classes—a circumstance occur- 
red which altered < temper as much as my prospects. The captain of 
the house in which I lodged was a bully; one of the few creatures I ever 
knew (and & very rare vermin at Eton) who could shut himeelf up alone 
with a victim, for the enjoyment of torture. He had always hated and 
oppressed me ; and, seeing his chances of tyranny draw near their end 
by my advancement, he determined to take it out of me, while he could. 
He actually locked himself into my room for the parpose of thrashing 
me witha Cricket-bat ; and, after a little struggle, in which his superior 
strength easily prevailed, he did thrash me. 1 resisted to the utmost, and, 
wild with rage, threw at him as he left the room, the first weapon withio 
reach, an Open penknife. He turned round sharply wita a cry, and knock- 
ing his side against the door-poat violently, the haft was broken off where 
it was projected, and the blade left in his ribs, It seemed to me,—who 
was then nothing better than a scapegrace, that, although the full extent 
of the injury inflicted was accideutal, one need have uo more scruple 
about pauishing such brutes than in destroying polecats. But the head 
master thought otherwise. My tyrant bad the meanness to say I had pro- 
voked the conflict, and then stabbed him with my owa hand. §o I Cap. 
back to my father’s house an expelled boy. 7] 

I had pleaty of leaving books given to me, plenty of good wishes, and 
even a letter from my tutor, explainiog the circumstances as he himself 


never be my Charlie again.” Robert said nothing, but wore a smirk of 
satisfaction. Susan remarked it was “jast what she had expected from 
the beginning ;” and my mother—I think she saw how it was going to be 
with me through life—when she came into my room at night, as her cus- 
tom was, prayed God to defend me from myeelf, or to take me away at 
once out of the pitiless world. 

Whenever from that day I answered Sister Sasan, she would say ; 
“ There, young gentleman, you are doubtless right ; but pray don’t stab 
me.” While her brother on all occasions eyed me as the Grand Inquisi- 
tor might be supposed to have eyed a Jew ; and I dare say he would tave 
enjoyed my auto-da-fé hugely. He had the selection of my next school ; 
aud it did a great deal of credit to his choice : it was cheap, it was a long 
way Off, and its studies were not rudely broken in upon by vacations. 
The boys were re, little blackguards, and Mr. Parrot, the master, 
was a shocking big blackguard. He was accustomed to beat me with one 
end of a ne cane until it became frayed at the edges, and then 
he beat me with the other end. I was employed in regular work for ten 
hours a-day, except on the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday and 
all day on Sanday ; at which times I was confined in the frowsy school- 
room for arrears, This last misery, to one like myself, who had been 
brought up in the open air, became quite insufferable, and at last I ran 
away. The place was not very far from London ; and thither, in prefer- 
one to oing bemewere, I ere te decamp. 

ow, it so happen at Monday—the day on which I put this design 
into execution—was that appointed for the French proba to come over 
to Rodwell Academy. I met him upon the road. He was a fine old fel- 
low, whe had served in Napoleon’s army and at Waterloo; and he 
marched with hie stick thrown back over his shoulder, like a sword. I 
had a bundle of clothing and traps in my hand, and was running like the 
wind, so that Monsieur Pifar did not want to be a philosopher to discover 
my intention. “ Stop, stop, mon enfant,” he shouted, with his stick-sword 
at arm’s length, to bar my passage, “ Vat dat you run for, 
Charley, you will not be back for my class, I fear, for the encore une fois, 
mon cher, since you never do read aright the first time. We will go back 
together now, to have our leetle deealogue.” Now, the leetle deealogue 
was just what I had timed my escape to avoid; those interesting French 
and English conversations which we were ob to hold on Monday 
mornings, such as, “ Will it not be better to ring the bell for candles?” 
or, “ How far is. it from this place to Lisle?” So I backed a little, 

the hedge on my right hand to avoid hiscompany. The F, 

man charged atter me as if he were again at Mont Sarat Jean, and we 
eped over the ploughed land at racing speed. Trusting in my activity 
and endurance, and willing at all times to make the most I could out of 
everything, I took him over the stiffest country and across the broadest 
dykes I could find. Twice in that great pursuit the teacher fell short of 
his intention, and into brawling floods. Once he came forth from out a 
regular bullfiacher, which I had burrowed, and slipped under on my sto- 
mach like a rabbit; he leaving his short black wig pendaat upon the 
bushes, “' hanging so light, and hanging so high, on the topmost twig that 
looked up at the sky ;” but still he kept on manfully. and the weight of 
my burden began to tell upon me, I could hear his cochons! mon 
dieus! more audibly with every stride; and I determined, as a last re- 
source, to try the river. Alas, swimming with one’s clothes and boots on, 
with a bundle on one’s back, is very different from the Leander method 
and I should have been drowned but for Monsieur Pifar. As it was, i 
lost my consciousness ; and, when it returned, I found him chafing my 
hands with great solicitude, and calling himself scélérat, and me his en- 
fant,—but for all that he took me back to school. I was to be made an 
example of, and had two days allowed me to get strong in after I had re- 
covered from my dip ; just as pigs are cared for previous to their intend- 
ed massacre. 

Mr. Parrot’s kind inteations were, however, frustrated by my being 
sent for to the deathbed of my father. My mother had not dared to men- 
tion my name, eo grievously had I been misrepresented to him; but one 
day he looked about him anxiously, and asked whether he had not another 
sou. From that time, until I tardily arrived, he muttered ‘“‘ Charlie— 
Charlie,” with all the pertinacity of a dying man. I found him propped 
up ia his wide-spread bed, with all his family around him, nearly at bis 
last. He forgave me all my faults, and spoke most lovingly to me. 

“* And you Charles, too, have something to forgive I know. Robert 
shake hands with him, and promise to befriend him when | am gone.” 

Robert obeyed, and said impressively :— 

“I will do the best Ican for his good, father.” 

“ And you, daughter Susan, take his hand also,” he whispered, for his 
voice was leaving him. But she drew herself up stiffly, and refused : say- 
ing, she could not be 80 hypocritical for any one, certainly not at such a 
time as that; neither, for all my father could urge, would she kiss my 
mother, but she did shake hands with her across the bed. 

This sad scene, at length, Was over, and I was sent out of the room; 
nor ever saw the dear old man again. His death, however, did not so 
move me, as my mother’s altered looks; she was pale and thin with 
watching, and had grown spiritless and haggard from the cruelty of thoss 
who should have comforted her; now she was forlorn and widowed, she 
bowed before their gneera and cutting words, as a lily before the bitter 
wind. While my father yet lay dead in an upper chamber, Robert and 
his sister began to talk of money-matters, and even suggested our depar - 
ture from the house. The will had left all to them, save one thousand 
pounds to me, and five hundred pounds a-year to my mother, during her 
life. Like Hagar and Ishmael were we cast forth, and the places that 
we had loved and lived in so long, were to know us never more. Ishmael 
was the first mauvais sujet, and 1 the last, I thought, as we drove over 
the hill-top by the windmill, and left the little valley behind us for 
ever. 

My hope was to be able to support myself without being a burden to 
my mother, but she had made her plans far otherwise ; I was to be sent 
to college, at whatever discomfort to herself, before choosing for myself 
some profession that need not dissover me from her. Her heart, alas! 
was 80 fally fixed on me, that she gave no thought to the deadly disease 
at work within her, about to take from me, not only my chance of worldly 
fortune, but the greatest good fortune Heaven can send a man—a lovg 
ing mother. 

Sarely, there is no place where men of such various expectations meet 
upon this earth, on so nearly the same level as at an English puree - 
Oue emall set of men, especially of fast men, often comprehending wi 
it the titled heir of half a county, and the ambitious youth, who is spend- 
ing his little capital, all that he will have in the world before him, in 
making merry during his three college years ; it requires no effort of his 
own to thrust back the wretchedness that awaits him, until the very last 
moment, youth, high spirits, and the society of those who never think of 
work as a necessity, ignore the dreadful fact as long as possible, and Lord 
Raffle Oaks and Sir Rayther Rapid, have no reason to think but that 
some ancestral mausica, or great town-house, awaits in their gay compa- 
nica, as it does in themselves, a present or future owner. What a fearful 
training is this for a penniless man! Accustomed as he has been naturally 
to ali sorts of luxury and enjoyment, but to the most deferential and ob- 








(rightly) believed them to have occurred ; but my father said, “ He will' 


sequious behaviour from those beneath him, he will one don find the bow- 
ing tradesman ready to give him in charge for loitering about his ware 
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house in suspicious clothing, or the stable groom, who has worn out his 
hatbrim with servility, to challenge him to fight for beer. There is no- 
thing of this that has not happened again and again, but it did not chance 
to me ; although I could not bring myself to read, I never forgot that my 
mother’s means were narrowed for my sake, and whenever I hunted, or 
committed an extravagance, I invariably devoted some of my own one 
thousand pounds, to pay the debt, which legacy for some reason, or other, 
I had not yet received ; riding, indeed, was my chief temptation, and I 
ve way to it very often, my favourite costume was a cat-away coat, and 
f took a pride in a certain bandiness of my legs. One day, as straddled 
into Hall, with a sporting air, I perceived a well-known face at the high 
table fix itself on mine, with cynical smile; it was that of my reverend bro- 
ther, who was evidently prepared to see me similarly attired, and when 
he whispered to my tutor, at his side, I didn’t doubt that he was not in- 
creasing my favour with that dignitary. If I bad been a little nearer I 
dare say 1 should have caught the words, Mauvais sujet. After the next 
college examination, indeed, in which I did not take a very distinguished 
lace, my tutor sent for me to his rooms, and thus in his peculiar style 
Deliver himeelf. fl 

“ Mr. Charles Wroughton, your progress here is anything but satis 
factory to the authorities; and I should not be doing my duty, Mr. 
Wroughton, if—if—if, in fact, we did not do something. The dean also 
informs me, that never having been to morning chapel for ever so long, 
we now find your evening ehapels diminishing ; besides you ought to have 
explained to me—having been expelled from Eton in so unfortunate a 
manner—what the circumstanees were. Indeed, in short, your friends 
must, I am sorry to say, be written to with regard to your removal from 
the—in point of faet—the college.” ‘ 

I eaid, “ Don’t tronble yourself, sir, to write to my friends. I will with- 
draw at once of my own accord ;” and I went straight from bis presence 
to the Batteries, and took my name off the books of St. Winifred’s. My 
tutor, who was far from an unkind, although an ungrammatical mao, 
would I knew have taken no such step as this, without the promptings of 
some evil tongues. My offences were venial compared to those of many 
of my companions, and had deserved no such punishment. 

O what a punishment it was! To have to meet my dear self-sacrificing 

mother’s face, and to see it pale before the news I bad to tell ; to know 
that from that moment even in her heart, mistrast and doubt of me began 
to grow ; and to feel, as I do feel, that the death which was hanging over 
her, was brought down at once by this rade shock! She now first seemed 
aware of her precarious etate, and having strivea in vain to sell her an- 
Duity, at almost any price, she wrote to Robert Wroughton (of whose 
late wicked deed I had not informed her), to remind him of the words of 
his dying father, and to know if he was willing to do anything for me. 
His answer—written by Susan, instead of himself, under pretence of 
press of business—conveyed his vpinion that I ought to be articled to 
some honest trade ; no definite proposition was mentioned, but merely 
that suggestion framed expressly to make my mother weep. She did not 
weep long, kind heart. In three weeks from that time I was left (at nine- 
teen), an orphan. Alone, with my last friend in the church-yard, I was 
forced now to look life in the faee. I wanted work, Se of any 
kind ; but how was I to get it; whom had I to advise with? My college 
So oge I determined, wisely, to separate from. The neighbours who 
lived in my father’s county, and who had mostly taken our side in the 
family quarrel, I was too proud to apply to ; Robert, of course, was out 
of the question. 

I wrote to him for what was due to me, and he sent me six hundred 
pounds, the rest having been deducted for the expenses of my echooling, 
and even for the purchase of my little pony, yearsago. Ido not know 
whether be robbed me legally or not ; but I felt so sure that his pradence 
would not have suffered bim to do anything criminal, or actionable, that 
I took no steps in the matter. Three hundred pounds, I owed for bills at 
college ; and, as may be well sup , my dear mother had had nothing 
to bequeath me. I paid all, therefore, and with what remained I started 
to seek my fortune, whither all other adveniurers, from the days of Whit- 
tington, have gone—to London. 

took a cheap and dirty lodging in one of the streets off Golden Square, 
and stared for some days over its dingy blind, in hopes of something, 
somehow, “turning up.” In that great city, without even an acquaint- 
ance to converse with, and with that little capital, on which alone 1 could 
count for bare subsistence, dribbling away, I was indeed a pitiable object. 
No summit of a Caucasian mountain, go depth of a disused lead mine, 
could have been a more solitary epot to me than that populous town was. 

I looked over the Times’ advertisements with those eager eyes which 
foresee starvation in the not distant future ; I watched for benevolent old 
gentlemen in the streets, and put my trust in those chance adventures, 
which are used (in books) to erect colossal fortunes. At last, a “ Wanted 
@ youth of good appearance and address, as an accountant,’ seemed to 
present to me the hope of a livelihood. The situation was to be had in 
an office under that little colonnade off Waterloo Place, which looks as if 
the opera: house had been first projected there ; but, afterwards, had been 
begun lower down. A darksome den enough it turned out to be, and the 
proprietor of it (whom, however, I never saw in broad daylight), was bor- 
rible to beheld. There was a lurid gleam—if I may say so, made up of 
the fire of the worst passions—for ever playing over his murky couate- 
nance. He never asked me for a reference, but simply proposed his terms 
of one pound a-week, and bade me take them or leave them; I was in 
his service for a month or two ; but was employed during that period in 
each an unaccountable manner that I cannot say what I did. I wrote out 
heaps of law gibberish for him ; I drew up hundreds of forms of “ I pro- 

mise to pay ;” I was made a witness scores of times to little bill transac- 
tions which { did not understand, between the ogre and an infinite variety 
of strange gentlemen. I took money about for him, to the most diverse 


habitations ; from the very street where my own lodgings were situated, 
up to the fashionable squares. He may have been the man who distri- 
bates the Secret Service Fund for the government, or he may have been 
the man who accommodates noblemen and gentlemen on their own per- 
sonal security, for himself; but, at all events, he was not a man of deli- 
I am sure of this, because 
when I left him, upon his taking into his service an additional young 
hand, who seemed to me the quintessence of roguery, he never gave me a 
sixpence of my salary : a debt which I had foolishly allowed to accumu- 


cate scruples, or refined notions of honour. 


late. 
* You should always have these agreements 
sir,” he said, when he wished me good-bye. 


I was very bitter-hearted and dcaparete after this. I thought of living 
merrily with what little money I had still left, and then of making an 
end of it. My intercourse with this old rascal had not improved my mo- 
rals. I was getting, if not Robert Maeaire-ish, at least Devil-may-care- 
ish. I would go to the theatres and Cider Cellars, and see life generally, for 
nigiate together, and then I would make a spasmodic effort at economy, 
and would give sixpence for the right of sleeping ina cab, or would give 
5 a or a day’s subsistence, in the shape of a sandwich and a glass 


e. 

At last, I made up my mind todo what I should have done long be- 
fore: I was attracted by a gaudy placard upon a dead wall, headed 
“ Wealth, wealth, wealth!” 1t went on to describe the certain prospe- 
rity that resulted to all, who went by the Cobweb Line of Packets to Aus- 
grate. Much of my wardrobe, which was 
of for a few 
to leave for anybody ; and, in three days 
ard, I was on board the Shaky, bound for 
having seen quite enough, I thought and to spare, 


tralia, and I resolved to emi 
_ Very disproportionate to m 
— I had no P.C.C, carte 


from having seen the plac 
the of Sydney ; 
of side ot the world. 
The Shaky was an emigrant ship, 
an entirely inefficient state for anyth 
of t. There was a 


slender fiaances, I dis 


sailing at a very cheap rate, and in 


were absolutely none. I had taken with m 
or two), a stern cabin berth ; and, therefo: 
worse than other le’s. The man, who 


—of whose culinary ski 
might as well have been the surgeon. Whenever there was any wind, no 


matter how favourable, we were forced to shorten sail, for there were 
gainst ; 
was 80 
ined, that we ran one vessel down in broad daylight, and were 
ourselves in most imminent danger from a fire that broke out in the fore- 
ly seven wretched months, before we came in sight 


only two or threesbite of canvass which could bear to be blown a; 
Ly wd were in an equally rotten condition, and the discipline 
-m 


ie. We were near) 
of the promised land. 


All whom I had associated with upon the passage seemed to have some 
and by no means ap- 
peared anxious to be joined in it by #0 magnificent a youth as I ; for 
there was no change as yet in my appearance (for what should I have 
gained by it) from the days when [ companioned with the Saint Winifred 
swells ; and they rightly judged that @ gentleman, and especially a fast 
gentleman, would not be of much ene a squatting run or at the 
on, or a notion of gettin 
& livelihood, therefore, when we got view of Sydney, as in the Eenbes 


plan or other fixed upon for their future guidance, 


gold diggings. I was as much without a 


put in writing, my dear 


spent teak ing ae an pe pe nes to the a 
ack of necessaries of all kinds ; so muc 
80, that we were reduced to biscuits for the last month. Of comforts there 
y last, money (except a pound 
re, My experiences were not 
retended to be the surgeon, 
might just as well have been the cook ; and, on the other hand, the cook 
ll, however, there was no great test on board— 


streets. The sight of Jand at all, however, was a cheering thing ; and as 
we passed between the lofty Heads, and beheld the forest of masts within 
the harbour, and the city stretching away on either side, its beautiful 
wings with tower and steeple rising from the mass, and the pleasure 
houses and gardens crowning the hills above it, it seemed a welcome 
home enongh to a storm-tossed wretch like me. . 

We were moored alongeide a wharf in Darling Harbour, and diegorged 
all our crew. They went out by twosand up to tens, or if one disem- 
barked alone it was to meet a welcoming band upon the shore, and to 
hear a voice that bade him be of good cheer. I was the only one quite 
solitary and without a friend ; and yet the appearance of all around me 
seemed as though it were at least my native couutry; the same faces, 
the same language (a circumstance which st makes a colony, 
however distant, less strange and alien than a foreign land), and even the 
well-remembered cry of ‘ Cab, sir, cab?” assailed me as if at the Marble 
Arch or Holborn Hill. The beautifal clearness and pleasant warmth of 
the air was, however, far other than that of London; and in the Botanic 
Gardens, where I wandered on the very evening of my arrival, all tropi- 
cal plants were flourishing without protection from the weather. 

I lay that night at a emall inn near the docks, and started to seek my 
fortune—a pursuit I was by this time a little tired of—the next morning. 
Porters were wanted, glaziers were at a premiam, good Scotch garden- 
ers iu request, and skilled labourers in the coach-making department, I 
think ; but I saw no advertisement, heard no inquiry, for a young gentle- 
man with half a ethers A education. I purchased some suitable rai- 
ment, and took the best choice that offered itself. I engaged myself asa 
porter at the Darling Dock. I had to work like a horse, but I was very 
strong, and my earnings were not less than six shillingsaday. I got 
humble lodgment, also, in the house of a friendly squatter, who had failed 
in that particalar line of business through his own fault—drunkenness. 
He told me plenty of stories of the delights of his own profession—of 
the snugness of a log-hut—of the choiceness of a kangaroosoup. Many 
an evening over our tea (which he poked into the kettle in company 
with the sagar, as it is Bush fashion to do) and damper-cake, he spake of 
this and that clearing, and of crops of maize and wheat; of boiling- 
houses, of tallow, and of the charms of Australian gelatine ; but all this 
eloquence was spent in vain, until he touched upon oattle-grazing. The 
danger and excitement ofthis kind of life seemed indeed infinitely pre- 
fergble tosweating under weights and burdens. And yet I knew that I 
was deficient in the diligence and perseverance that must needs be exer- 
cised by a good stockman ; what wits I had, I felt were of the civilised 
sort; and I was loth to leave the metropolis, where better things had 
more chance to befal me than in a far-away squatting district. But the 
final argument which very near persuaded me to leave Sydney for good 
(except when I might return to spend my hard-earned money in it om 
dissipation, at long intervals, as my kind-hearted narrator bad done) was 
the picture he drew of the stockman’s Centaur-like life : mounted on swift 
horses from dawn to dusk, and almost continually engaged in the wildest 
description of hunting; racing by the side of thousands of cattle—now | 


horned fary. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed I, with joy ; “ you’ve hit on the very thing. I should 
like to see the Australian horse [ could not ride!” 

“ A rider?” he replied. “ What? A rough rider? Then your fortune’s 
made, and you need not go far to find it. From Murrumbidgee—from 
Wellington Plaine, there are five hundred horses in the city, if there’s one, 
at this present.” 

So, [left my portering to iteslf for that next day, and accompanied him 


plenty, and a great insufficiency,of jocks. One unhappy youth—no atock- 


turnirg them, and now having to escape by whip and spur from their | 


to a horsedealer’s, and: here were, eure enough, fine spirited horses in | 





In a few days I bad well disposed of my stock in hand, and of the good- 
will of my excellent business ; and, upon reckoning all savings from the 
hour I set foot in Sydney seven years before, I found myself possessor of 
twenty thousand pounds. I am not exaggerating it by one shilling ; and 
I doubt not that, if I had remaioed there until now, my yearly profits 
would have averaged about five thousand pounds. But I had enough 
and to spare as it was, and took my passage in a first-class steamer for 
Great Britain, witb as light a heart as a man might carry, and with but 
seven-and-twenty years upon my back. The contrast between this voyage 
and the last was agreeable enough ; but my arrival at Southampton quite 
brought tears of gratitude into my eyes. I was aloneas before, and occu- 
pied the very same room in the very same hotel that I had slept in pro- 
vious to my emigration ; but in the sight of the world (and I fear in my 
own sight also) I was a thousand times the better maa. My astonishing 
success at Sydney had ofcourse been much magnified, so that I had heen 
a star amongst my fellow-passengers ; yet I was scarcely prepared to seq 
in the arrivals of the next morning’s paper, that the great colonial capi- 
talist, Charles Wronghton, Esquire, had returned, after a short absence, 
to his native land ; but so it was. 

I took a small well-furnished house in London and found no difi- 
culty in getting nice people to come to it, I made myself real and ster. 
ling friends : not because I was richer now then before, but because I had 
opportunities of making friends, which before could not exist. Upon co- 
lonial matters, Iam considered so high an authority that I have been 
more than once consulted by the government ; and of | A ew applica- 
tions from the families of young men about to emigrate I have had abso- 
lutely scores, They generally set forth that the youths know several 
languages (especially dead ones), have the gift of teaching, and play ex- 
cellently upon the cornet-a-pistons; or sometimes, holding the popular 
opinion of emigrant virtues, they warrant them able to tura their haad 
to anything, and with a taste for mechanics, But my invariable reply to 
all is, “ Can he ride?”’ 

I hope, however, that I do not shriak from assisting all I can; that J 
have not forgotten my own helpless condition only few years back ; and 
that, especially, when I come across a poor maavais sujet I give him a 
helping hand. As for such an expression being applied to myself, Ma 
Fair would rise as one man (and woman) in arms against it. If there 
a title that becomes me more than another it is—from the haunts of bus{- 
ness, a steady young fellow, or—from the drawing-rooms, an eligible 
young man. Nay to show what a change my reformation (?) bas made 
even in my enemies, I possess this (unanswered) letter : 

Dear Charles,—I am delighted to hear of your great success in the colonice 
and of 3 safe return to England. We, down in Berkshire, always prophesied 
as much, from our knowledge of your determination and shrewdness ; when- 
ever you shall think proper tocome home a 


ain, you will find a hearty wel- 
come from ome 


an old friend, and enpocalty from 
our affectionate brother, Rosert Wrovuauron. 

I should not be at all surprised if the reverend gentleman were to leave 
all his money—especially if I don’t go to see him—to the skittle-playiag, 
on extravagant scapegrace, to whom his letter was ad- 
dressed. 





A HIGH AND MIGHTY VISITANT. 


When a child is born into the world, “ the verpeja”’ spins a thread, and 
hangs a star upon itsend. On the approach of death, this thread of des- 
tiny breaks, and the star falls headlong to the earth, and is extinguished. 
So, at least, says the mythology of Lithuania, according to Jacob Grimm ; 
- who prove that the creed of Lithuania according to Jacob Grimm 
8 wrong 





man, for he is always a capital rider, but a sort of a parody upon the 


to subdue a mighty quadruped in the straw-yard. Twice he had been 
flung before our eyes, and there seemed every likelihood of his being 
flung a third time, when I offered my service to the master. He bade me 
try, if I thought I could do it better, or wanted to get my blessed neck 


I was myself again, for the first time since I had left Saint Winifred’s. 
What a joyous exultation—what a sense of life and power did I expe- 
rience, with that fiery steed beneath me! He reared and kicked and 
plunged, indeed, bat I accommodated myself to his motions with ease ; 
we understood each other in five minutes ; and in half an hour my con- 
quest was complete forever. So did I do that day, but at a fearful risk 
to life and limb, to half-a-dozen other-horses. The dealer was intensely 
pleased, and offered me twenty pounds or my pick out of all his stud if I 
would break for him for a week. I chose a horse for the express purpose 
of demonstrating my veterinary ekill, rejecting this and that for great or 
little blemishes, and fixing at last on the very best. Finally, I returned 
him his gift, observing, “‘ No, I want permanent employment, and some- 
thing to keep a horze with, before accept one.’? Without so much hag- 
gling by nine-tenths as would have happened upon the like matter in 
England, I undertook an engagement with this man from that day. I 
was to be rough-rider, farmer, and purchaeer, or rather agent, in one. He 
= find me the money, and I was to receive twelve per cent. of the 
profits. 

For many successive weeks, and even months, did Mr. Charles Wrough- 
ton (for I kept my name) exhibit himself upon several scores of steeds, in 
turn, at the Tattersall’s of Sydney ; and with such success that the whole 
stock of the dealer was sold off at very remunerating prices. I received 
for my share of the transaction alone about two hundred and twenty 
pounds. I did not in my prosperity forget what I owed my bushman 
friend ; but rejected his adviee that I should go to the plains, and pur- 
chase stock on my own account, without the intervention of a third party. 


my judgment of the merits of the cattle themselves; but, of driving 
whole herds of them, of bargaining with honest stockmen, or of combat- 
os marauding busbrangers, I knew nothing. 

or more than two yeara, then, I continued with the horse-dealer ; first 
as his assistant, and latterly as his partner, taking, however, any well- 
paid engagments to break individual horses that offered themselves 
during tbat time. And after that, I set up in business, for myself. I soon 
bought whole droves of horses, and did a great trade. I dare say it was 
very unspeculative of me—lI dare say it was the height of absurdity, after 
having got so far—that I did not try my luck up the hills or in the gold 
country ; but I was collecting snuggets fast enough in my own way, and 
I confess to having no higher desire than that of growingrich. For Eng- 
land, where I had experienced so much unhappiness, I had the most _pas- 
sionate longing. To return, toresame my old position asa gentleman 
among the best of those I had known at college, or to make new friends, 
was my darling echeme. Although I have not set down the slights and 
insults I had often met with, and the fears that had beset me during my 


wretchedness in a better plight. I know it was but a sorry ambition,bat 


it be expected of a mere mauvais-sujet and fast man like me? Never, 


me indeed. When house and land were gone and 
was most excellent. 

A circumstance, slight in itself, which occurred after Ihad been about 
five years my own master, determined me still more u 
colony as soon as I had made a sufficient fortune. 


spent, horse-breaking 
A man came to m 
and had come over to Sydney, as I had done, to try his luck. Seeing my 
inmates. 


bat nothing came of it. 


said : 


goes 
sheep.” 
“ A mauvais sujet?” I suggested. 
“ Ah, that’s it. 
folks.” 


grooms, which 
I said: 








termined to show them I was not what they were pleased to call mea. 


slang tightly-dressed boy of the old country—was just then endeavouring | 


broke. The boy dismounted ; and when I got up in his place, I felt that | 


I reflected that one part of the business only I was certain of—namely, | 


penury, I had suffered from them bitterly at an age and with a disposi- 
tion that bore them very ill ; and I was eager to revisit the scenes ef my 


I am not a philosopher, nor indeed a wise man of any kind: how should 
however, shall I cease to be thankful for so much of fastness as prompted 


me to follow the drag upon the moet spirited horses I could get at St. 
Winifred’s ; for that part of my university education had been useful to 


name about the streets, he had applied to me in the hope that I might 
turn out to be his young master, Charlie. I engaged him, of course, at 
once, and asked him all manner of questions about the old house and its 


Miss Susan had quarrelled with her brother, and lived elsewhere. Mr. 
Robert, who had now no cure of souls, saw a deal of company, male and 
female, and there had been talk of his going to be married at one time, 

In answer to my inquiry, of whether he spoke of me at all? Jem 

“Yes; he often does at dinner-time, while I’s waiting at table. You 
by a queer name, which I can’t mind now; butit means a black 
Yes; you be a mauvay sujay, now, among the gentle- 

_ Whether it was my college edacation, or my connection with the bill- 
discounter, or my relationship to Robert, or my intercourse with stable- 
prompted me to use such an expression, I cannot tell, but 


“Carse the gentlefolks!” and bade Jem go to his work. I waa de- 


On the 7th of January, in the present year, some very important des- 
tiuy must have found its thread suddenly fail it, a little before five o’clock 
in the afternoon ; for a magnificent star was at that time both seen and 
| heard ruehing earthwards, across the Dnglish Channel. The sun had 
| been beneath the horizon about three-quarters of an hour, but the | 

wes perfectly clear, excepting a low cloud-bank which fringed the horl- 
zon; and the twilight was so strong that the brilliant planet Jupiter 
could be discerned only after long and careful seeking. From the Isle of 
Wight, the falling laminary was first seen approaching from the cerulean 
depths—or, more terrestrially epeaking, heighte—like a small bright star, 
not more than 15 degrees distant. Thence down it came, sloping south- 
wards, and seemingly in a line nearly parallel with the polar axes of the 
earth. It grew rapidly brighter and larger as it descended ; and whenit 
had made rather more than half its journey, it suddenly began to leave 
@ bright tail in its path, as if to obviate all chance of subsequent mistake 
as to the course it had pursued. It now moved with about the speed of ordi- 
nary falling stars when they dash across the spangled sky on clear 
nights ; and its movement was accompanied by a low,continuous, rushing 
sound, The star, however, had here assumed the dimensions and appear- 
ance of a ball of intense bluish-white flame, waxing ever stronger and 
brigbtzr,antil it had a diameter of some 7 or 8 minutes of angular measure 
—that is, about the fourth part of the width of the full moon—and it cast 
as startling a glare along the sea coast and hills asa vivid flash of light- 
ning would have done. When about 7 degrees above the horizon, and the 
same to the east of the south point-17 degrees to the east of the magnetic 
south—it plunged into the low cloud-bank, its course being still partially 
visible pps. = the mist, as a track that was described by a casual obser 
ver as “a column of steam rising up from the sea where the meteor 
plunged beneath the wave.’ The entire fall occupied some three or four 
seconds ; but this was estimated, as such things usually are, at very 
much more by unpraciised observers ; although, nevertheless, euch were 
invariably lett with the curious experience of how little the senses are at 
| fall command of the mind, when caught unawares and at a disadvantage. 
To the most indifferent looker-on, that mere pyrotechny of the display 
) was, notwithstanding, of so brilliant a character, that the attention was 
involuntarily chained by it, so long as the,flaming apparition wae with- 
in range of the sight. 

But when the flame was extinguished, the beauty of the display was by 
| NO means over ; there still remained a spectacle that was of scarcely in- 
| ferior interest, although of a less dazzliug character. The tail thrown 
| out through the lower part of the meteoric path still continued visible, 
| like a clear bright line, engraved in fire upon the sky. This permaneut 
| tracing commenced from 32 to 35 degrees above the horizon, and ran 
| down to within 10 degrees of it. Its direction was from north to south, 
with a very slight inclination towards the east, and with a barely per- 
ceptible curvature, whose convexity looked the same way. At the first, 
this graven line was evidently composed of intensely incandescent sub- 
stance : it was literally burnt in upon sky—a trace of veritable fire. It 
was brilliantly white, but as delicately fine as if the point of a diamond 
had cut it in the hardest crystal. Up to this time, the entire appearance 
was very much that which would have been produced if some gigantic 
Roman candle, of Sebastopol manufacture, had been fired the wrong way. 
The blue stately moving spherical head, the spark-tail, and the hissing 
accompaniment of sound—all were there. Now, however, achange came 
over the spirit of the meteor : elowly and gradually, the line of bright in- 
candescence acquired breadth ; second by second it widened and softened 
| as the eye was fixed uponit. After a couple of minutes, it stood out upon 
| the clear sky-background, a distinct cloud-pillar, shining in the yet 
| strong twilight of the higher region it occupied. The fire had trans- 
| formed itself into vaporous water, There had been a period in the meteor- 

history when its fire-natnre was perfectly obvious, the spark-train being 
as manifest as the glowing lines that radiate from the anvil of the black- 








pon leaving the! smith when he plies his hammer on the red-hot fron in a dark night; and 
y | there was a period when its cloud-nature was no less distinct, when its 
office one day te apply for a groom’s place, who had been a servant of 
my father’s and of my half-brother Robert’s. Jem had been sent away 
(I dare say for no good, but I was quite ready to think it a hard case), 


curling flock was as perceptible as in the delicate cloud-maeses of the 
summer noontide-sky. Bat there was also an intermediate or transition 
stage, enduring for about sixty seconds, when the sharpest ecratiny could 
not determine whether it was fire or cloud. Most probably, at this time, 
it was itself a transitional body, half blaze and half “ wraith.” The fully 
developed cloud-pillar was of a spindle shape, swelling out in the middle, 
and tapering toeither extremity. It was about as bright in the twilight 
as the young crescent moon seen half an hour after sunset in a transpo 
rent spring evening ; but its outline was, upon the whole, far more dis- 
tinctly “ chiseled” against the cerulean background. 

After about three minutes, it became clearly apparent that the cload 
pillar was losing its evenness of outline and its regularity of form. 
First, its central and widest part began to hollow or bow itself towards 
the left, like the bend of a horseshoe, whilst the extremities were shorten- 
ed, It seemed as if the middle of the pillar were drifted or dragged to- 
wards the east, whilst the ends of the spindle were held comparatively 
fixed in the positions they first occupied ; then its form became more 
winding and twisted, ribbon-like, and slightly folding serpent-ways upon 
itself. Next it put on a sort of speckled or mottled aspect, as if gather- 
ing up its cloud-eubstance into separate parcels, Its general surface, in 
this stage, looked very much like the flock or mackerel cloud of the seum- 
mer sky. All these diversities of aspect were evidently caused by the 
cloud-form being now subject to the wind, Its several’parts were drifted 
different ways, according to the precise movements of the atmospheric 

strata in which they were een floating. The great hollow curve 
‘ appeared very much es if it were belo 





g carried eastward by the proper 
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nt of the terrestrial surface, and more rapidly so than | 
solar yect and a0 coherent portions. All this while, however, the 
strange nebulous form was drifting rapidly upwards and outwards 
through the air, growing smaller and faioter from increasing distance ag 
it did so, like the vanishing ghost of s ebrivelled and contorted balloon. 
In eight minates, the horseshoe was reduced to about half of its original | 
gize ; in fourteen or fifteen minutes, it sppeared only like a small whiff 
of not very conspicaous curl-cloud ; intwenty minutes, all that remained 
of this very remarkable display was “ vacant air.” It seemed as if its 
final disappearance were due to the combined influences of progressive 
dissipation of its reflective vapours, increasing remoteness, and the rapid 
descent of the sun beneath the horizon, causing the twilight rays that il- 
juminated it to be more and more paled. 

This beautiful meteor probably first presented its star-form to obser- 

- vers in the Isle of ot 64 when eighty or a hundred miles above the sur- 
face of the island, and a little towards the south. It then took a slight 
gurved course towards the French coast, along a plane that was very 
nearly parallel with the earth’s polar axis, striking the sea a little short 
of land towards Isigny or Bayeux. It was seen over a very wide extent 
of Bogland : it was visible at Grimsby, in Licolnshire, and at Liskeard, 
near the Land’s End. From Sevenoaks, in Kent, it was remarked in a 
direction about 23 degrees west of south; from Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, its path bore 7 degrees east of south ; from Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, it was seen due east. An observer in Havre fancied that it fell oa 
the coast close by, and a very loud explosion .was beard at the instant. 
Some persons retarning at the time from Cape de la Heve, which jute 
out weetward of Havre trom the coast of Normandy, however, reported 
that they bad seen it fall some distance out to sea in that direction. 
Only @ faint rashing sound was heard at Ventnor ; no sound at all was 
perceptible at Sevenoaks. 1 

The highest point at which the incandescent tail appeared, had an aiti- 
tude of about 17 degrees above the horizon at Sevenoaks; at Ventoor, 
its altitude was at least 32 degrees, the parallels of latitude of these two 
places being about forty-eight miles apart from each other : this gives a 
rort of base, whence the distance of the point may be calculated by an or- 
dinary process of surveyor’s craft. Such a calculation gives 118 miles 
for the distance of the top of the tail from Sevenoaks, sixty-five miles for 
its distance from Ventnor, and thirty-two miles for its height above the 
sea. As itis probable that from this point the fall of the meteor became 
more end more direct towards the earth, in consequence of the terrestrial 
attraction increasing its power with the augmenting propinquity of the 
terrestrial sphere, as the way is with all falling bodies under such circum- 
cumstances, in all probability it dropped in such a way thence, that it 
“ quenched its fires” in the waves of the Channel somewhere about ten 
miles from the Norman coast. 

A gentleman residing at Sevenoaks, Mr. Joho Rogers, who has assidu- 
ously watched meteoric phenomena duriog forty years, states that he has 
never before witnessed any appearance at all to compare with this in all 
his long experience. Yet the brilliancy of the phenomenon was greatly 
enbanced at stations further eouth—as at Ventnor, for instance. It seems 
more to have reszmbled the meteors described by Sir Alexander Burnes 
as frequent in the high districts of Bokhara, than a genuine British exam- 
ple. it is a notable fact, however, that a somewhat similar apparition 
did upon one occasion visit nearly the same region. On the 9th of June 
of the year 1822, a very bright metcor flushed across the sky of Angers, 
and took a path sixty-eight miles to the north of Poitiers. A bright 
cloud-streak, narrow above and broad below, was upon that occasion left 
bebind in the sky, and remained visible for tea or twelve minutes. Ad- 
miral Krusenstern alao,in his voyage round the world, encountered a fire- 
ball, which he described as having left a luminous train behind it for the 
space of an hour. 

This meteoric apparition has very strongly suggested the expediency 
of making a few remarks, at once popular and philosophical, respecting 
“meteors in general.” The pleasant task is, however, postponed to an- 
other occasion, leet too exacting a philosophy should be found to be at 
~y with the graceful Lithuanian bypothesis of meteors—and with Ja- 
ood Grimm. 





LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS. 


PAKT II.—SHERWOOD’S STORY CONTINUED. 

You have seen a éalm cool stream rippling in sunshine through a mea- 
dow yellow with cowslips and primrosee ; you have seco a bud poised in 
mid-air, hanging on its outstretched wings ; you have seea a golden- hair- 
ed child rocked to sleep by its mother’s monotonous but soothing song ; 
you have envied each their happiness, so shadowless : such then, I tell 
you, were the first days I passed at Niederlaherstein. 

Our hours were simple, but happy, and we soon grew so fond of one 
another that it was scarcely pogsibie to be happy if one of the four were 
absent for a moment, e all studied philosophy with the Professor. 
When we had risen, soon after daybreak, and breakfasted at eight o’clock 
we assembled in the little study. Von Ritter sat in his high chair with 
an open volume before him, Bacon, Descartes, Kant or Hegel, as the case 
might be; and his silvery voice ran over a few words, ere he paused to 
pour forth bis own ever fresh, ever wonderful ideas. Konrad and I sat 
opposite, while Beatrix sat apart in the window, engaged with that eter- 
aul deer for her father, which seemed never likely to be finished, and 
stealing a look from time to time, at Von Ritter first, and then at me; or, 
it might be, at Konrad, for somehow I never could decide which of us her 
looks were meant for. 

Then the sun streamed joyfully in under the thick roses that clung 
round the high window, and from time to time some red-bosomed robin, 
some winged lover of Beatrix’s fair hand and the crumbs it spread for it, 
would come and rap its beak against the pane, or even flutter boldly in 
and light on her snowy bosom. Then how [ lost the thread of the philo- 
eophy, in envy of that bird’s licence ! 

Those morning hours—which even the idlest man usually devotes to 
the little business of his day, to scribble a few letters, or to study the 
newepaper—we passed, I know not how. It was a new life to Von Ritter 
and his daughter, and for myself the interest grew daily deeper. Even 
Konrad caught the contagion, and we frittered away the time in long 
conversations, which generally began with the subject of the morning’s 
lecture, and ended with a free interchange of each one’s cherished ideas. 
And what strange ideas those were! There was Konrad, a day-dreamer 
and a poet, ever thinking, and enjoying life for the sake of thought. There 
was the philosopher himself, whose great mind was a huge machine-work 
of ideas, where wheels within wheels ad infinitum were constantly em- 
ploying bim in arranging‘one grand whole. His mind was like the sea, 

no sooner had one wave of thought broken on the rocky beach, than 
snother huger one rose behind it, only to be followed by another and ano- 
ther, while we stood and listened to the thunder of their breaking. Then 
Beatrix caught the epray of his ideas, and dashed them with her own 
bright fancies, which if they had less depth, had always more beauty, and 
Sometimes more sober truth than her father’s. And, with such playmates, 
even my own mind could not be quite becalmed. 

_If civilization has failed to polish the German, it bas at least left him 
his nature, which it has stolen from other nations. Thus ia true Teutonic 
fashion we dined at the healthy and sensible hour of one; and as the 
Gays were very hot, we passed the afternoon beneath some broad-leaved 
Walnut-trees at the end of their little garden, with the bold Rhiue rush- 
ing at our feet. Then we took our books, and Beatrix her work, and 
Konrad and the Professor read and smoked. I too had my book and my 
nargilly ; but at the end of a fortnight I found I had read three pages of 
the former, and consumed scarcely half a pound of tobacco in the latter. 

Though all these hours ran out “ in golden sands” for me, and, as it 
seemed for ail of us, there was “A py of the day so enjoyable as the cool 
evening. It was then we sallied ont, and passing through the village 
be & few words to each villager sea. outside his door after the sweat 
‘ the Gay, turned our steps in the direction of some object of common ia- 

crest. Now we toiled up the hill to see the sun set from the black tow- 
ch of the castle, where Beatrix seemed quite at home, leading us to hidden 
chambers, or running nimble as a mountaio-goat up breakneck staira ; or 
oer, We followed the Rhine’s bank to Branbach, that quaint old town, 
reba beneath the dungeon-holds of black Marxbarg ; or we crossed 
be Lye ny to Rhense, the very beau ideal of a fenced village, whose 
ict old wooden houses now mock the puny wall which defended them 
the Thy ge century, and encloses them still, Then we dropped down 
a at ™ a Gat bottomed boat, carried gently along by the stream, 
cull te ts ur voices in some simple student’s air, each taking their part 
the 8 organ, and making the vineyards’on the hills re-echo with 
Wh harmony, while the stardy bargee would stop his rowing to listen. 
tir oa. atoll eet gneve returaed to sup together, and though well 

9 as ; 
as it were ead to end days eo io and defer the final good night, 

us time aeemed to me to fly on swallow’s wings: 
its w’s wings; bat, though calm, 
alive, teen i yO mene monotonous, for where miud and heart are 


ed for external events, T 
Wanting as far as I was concerned, Though eae e n> sige gg sh 





caught by aby pretty sunbeam. I had not been in 
etted by insipid Misses for three years, simply to 


fall in love with the first blae eyes that strack me as prettier than the 
rest. Like all heirs to large £ a I bad an instinctive dread of falling 
in love; and besides all thie, I saw that there was some intimate Rind of 
feeling between Beatrix and Konrad. 7 

I did not, therefore, fall in love with the lovely Beatrix. No one 
could see her beautiful face, with its open and thoroughly artless expres- 
sion, and the happy emile of a light couscience round its red lips, without 
fecling ‘something more than mere admiration. But I was Koarad’s 
friend. I saw through it all, as I thought. Their attachment was ma- 
tual, bat Konrad had held back till he should be in a position to come 
forward bonourably, and I construed his long conversations with the Pro- 
fessor, and bis stadied avoidance of Beatrix, into the strict conduct of a 
thoroughly honourable man. There was, too, a certain embarrassment 
about, Beatrix, whenever I mentioned Konrad. Thus, though I did not 
seek it, we were constantly left alone together after the first few days. 
It was on one such occasion, that I was sitting at her feet, threading 
daisies in a long chain, which I at length threw over her head. 

* You are very wrong, Karl,” she said, for we had learned to call each 
other by our dearest names, “ to pluck those flowers idly. For me, I 
cannot bear to destroy or mar a single thing that the Creator's hand has 
made so beautiful. Even the wood-ruff in the maitrank causes mea qualm 
of conscience.” 

“ Your idea is as beautiful as all your fancies,” I replied, looking up 
in her face. But you remind me of Konrad, who prefers being bitten all 
over to killing a single guat that buzzes about him.” 

“I believe we both learnt the idea from my father,” she anewered. 
“ Ts he not a good, a really good man, my father?” 

“The best ieee ; but Koorad—have you known him long?” 

‘“‘ We were brought up together at Munich.” 

“Ts he a relation of yours, or did your father adopt him?” 

‘Yes, a relation,” was the laconic answer. 

I began to get as curious as the hero of Coventary. 

“ He ia your cousio, I suppose, Beatrix?” 

She blushed slightly, as I thought, at my use of her name, bat answered 
drily, ** No.” 

“ Your father’s cousin, perhaps?” 

“ No.”’ 

‘“‘ What relationship is there, then?” I asked impatiently. 

“ You are very inquisitive,” she replied, laughing, and ran off to ano- 
ther topic, without satisfying my curiosity, which was oaly excited by 
the oil she poured on its flames. I could not help thinking that Konrad 
and Beatrix were actually married, and though it seemed almost impos- 
sible, the notion took such deep root in my head, that I determined to 
‘“ pump”’ Konrad discreetly. There, however, I learat nothing more. 

“ We are kind of connections,” was all his reply, “in a round about 
manner ; I don’t know how to explainit. By the way, I wish you could 
tell me that song in ‘ Faust,’ which begins—” 

And go he ran on, and I felt it would be indelicate to press the enquiry. 
Still the idea kept its hold on me, and though almost convinced of its im- 
possibility, I did all I could to be less often with Beatrix. This I found 
most difficult, the more so that every day Von Ritter and Dornheim left 
us regularly together for a long time after dinner, and that when I offered 
to accompany them, they alleged some excuse or other, while Beatrix 
even pressed me to stay with her. It was, therefore, no fault of mine, if 
I gradually felt that— 


‘* All the current of my being set to her ;”’ 


if her words sank deep withia me, if the music of her voice was echoed in 
my memory, and floated about my dreams, 

{t was no fault of mine in short, if I loved Beatrix von Ritter ; and 
who could know her without loving her? Have you turned at times from 
the meretricious luxary of a Rubens to the calm, natural beauties of a 
Claude? Have you never left the noisy, hot-house excitement of the 
city, to wander in simple sunny fields, to find the lark’s carol lovelier 
than the prima donna’s highest notes, the music of the pebbly stream 
sweeter than the most effective concert at a guinea a ticket? If the 
change bas made your heart bound within your breast, you will under- 
etaod what I felt to turn from the common world with its dull plagiar- 
isms, its worn-out prejudices, and its newspaper régime of thought, to 
the quiet purity of Beatrix’s mind. Her soul waslike a calm lake, whose 
untroubled waters reflect the biue face of heaven, while even its earthly 
banks are pleasaut with green sward and drooping willows. She knew 
nothing of the world but what she had read in books. She had, at least, 
none ot its prejudices. Her good heart beat alike for the little joys or 
sorrows of the simple old peasant woman, Babette, and for the grander 
sufferings of oppressed nations. Her father’s democracy was Christian. 
While he felt that despotism was a disgrace to any nation, and knew too 
well how it shackled its growth, and deformed ita political beauty, he 
williugly rendered uato Cesar Casar’s due, and allowed that it were bet- 
ter to leave a higher authority to jadge Caesar and his Government. 
Sach, too, were Beatrix’s ideas. Yet she constantly spoke of the day 
when her loved fatherland should own euch institutions as should make 
* ree of the lowest heard in the land, and give to all the liberty of 
opinion. 

She knew little of the world practically, yet from the little she knew 
she could not but condemn it. Still ehe was hopeful. She was an opti- 
mist, not, as too many are, from a lazy indiffereace, but from religious 
conviction. She saw God in all, and good in all, and had made around 
herself a little heaven of her own, 20 that no misfortune, no ill of this 
world, cuuld materially harm her. Whatever happened, she felt the con- 
viction that superhuman aid was ever by her side, and could brave all 
with happiness, and even thankfulness. It was thus that her father had 
brought her up. The tuition he had acquired himself by a long experi- 
ence, and which could never be practically perfected in him, oa account 
of the long period of his life passed in worldliness, had early formed Bea- 
trix into a true and angel-like Christian. 

The August traveller, who rushes up the Rhine on a neat deck, behind 
two foaming paddle-wheels, and in the “ most mixed of English society,” 
turns with eageraoess from a long gaze at the trim turrets of Stolzenfels to 
see what there is on the other side. Close to the water’s edge, he finds a 
buge square tower, and just catches a glimpse of a ruined, roofless nave 
behind. He refers to his faultless ‘‘ Murray,” and finds it to be the Church 
of St. Jobn the Lateran. 

The owl and the pigeon are all that haunt this solemn spot, which eo 
many see only to forget, Here we came often ; it had many charms; it 
was apart from the rest of the world ; it overlooked the noble river, and 
from ite tower we could watch the loug rafts that wound down towards 
Rotterdam or Dusseldorf, and listen to the monotonous song of the many 
rowers at either end, as they dipped and raised their heavy oars. 

We had climbed up with some difficulty to the loft where several huge 
bells were still hanging. How well I remember reading the inscriptions 
upon them, and frightening Beatrix by swaying one of them to and fro 
till it sent out its loud dong. 

* And do you know,” eaid Beatrix, “‘ why this fine church, which was 
bailt in the twelfth ceatury, and was long a famous place of pilgrimage, 
i3 now a moss-grown ruin, roofed, as I think all God’s houses should be, 
by the blue heaven—His real hovse? It was because the commune and 
the proprietor of the land, instead of thinking it,an honour and a privi- 
lege to repair the shrine where their Maker was praised, deemed it an 
ouerous burden, and went to law to decide which of them should pay the 
paltry eam required. That law, or rather that mockery of law, took 
forty years to judge this shameful case, and in the meanwhile the church 
fell to ruin before the very eyes of the litigants. Is it not said that such 
narrow-minded people should blot the face of the earth ?’’ 

{ would not destroy her happy ignorance by telling ber that such, and 
much worse, things occur every day ia every city of the world, and that 
the public look ou with interest, and applaud what they misname the jus- 
tice of the case. 

As we gazed in silence, the scene was disturbed by the rushing past of 
a steamer, plying towards Coblentz. My heart was eo full of happiness 
that I could even see those my fellow-creatures, whose thoughts 1 knew 
to be so far different from ours, with feelings of affection and interest, 
bas I was pleased, though surprised, to notice some well-kaown London 

ces, 

There was Sir James Eardiey and his son, whe had been one of “ ours,” 
walking up and down the fore-part, smoking cigars, and looking ili-tem- 
pered. There was fat Lady Eardley, apparently lecturing ber governesa, 
who looked vulgarly miserable, while her two lank daughters were taking 
sketches, as the boat glided along. 

I had koown the Eardleys long, and never liked them till that moment ; 
but I felt now as if it would be wrong and unnatural to dislike any one, 
I had no room for anything but love in my heart. But they were essen- 
tially Londoa people, with all the prejudices and the worldiuess of May- 
fair. To pass a season in town, and go to all the “ best houses”—that is, 
thoee in which the best born and most fashionable people assemble—to 
travel in the autamo, meeting at Hamburg, Ems, or Baden, the people 
they had kaown ia town, and many others (of whom they took no cogni- 
zance)—to winter at their couatry place, or at Rome or Florence, to 
pass the spring where chance led them, and the season again in town— 
such was the routine of their existence, and beyond this their ideas never 











wandered. Even their conversation was confined within strict limits. It 
was chiefly of people, rarely of things, anless they happened to be one o 
the topics registered by public consent for the season or the moment 
Everything else was “slow,” or eccentric,” or even “ humbug.” 

When that night we retired to our inn, after a long evening with Bea- 
trix and the Professor, I found a letter from my father, which, as he wrote 
very rarely, was a pleaseut surprise. Among other long messages were 
these words: “ The Kardieys are to be at Ems at the end of this month, 
They will probably put up at the Angleterre. The enclosed is for Lady 
E——, and you had better go over yourself and see them, as they know 
you are at Cobleniz. The girls have each had another ten thousand left 
them by their guat, and Caroline is, J think, charming. You could not 
do better, Charles, and you may feel secure of my consent.” 

I laughed till the letter dropped from my hands, and Konrad ha-ha'd 
out of sheer sympathy. The idea of my marrying Caroline Eardley was 
too amusiog to make the advice annoying. 

On the whole, this same visit to the Eardley’s seemed particularly op 
portune to me. I felt that I was sincerely in love with Beatrix, bat f 
bad still my doubts about Konrad; for, though the idea of their being 
married was long since exploded as ridiculous, it was evident, from a hun- 
dred little things which occurred every day, that there was something 
more than mere friendship between them. i therefore resolved to es- 
cape for one day, at least, from a constant intimacy which I had not the 
courage or strength of mind to throw off, and thus leave them for once 
alone. * 

When, however, I proposed leaving them the next morning, I was reso- 
ny opposed by all three. . 

“ You forget, my dear Karl,’ eaid Von Ritter, “ that the Gnostics 
won’t wait till to-morrow ; we should lose all the thread of their delicate 
fancies.” 

* Besides,” added Konrad, “ your friends will not be settled yet in 
their quarters. You had better stay.” 

“ Kari,” said Beatrix, looking up from her flowers with mock severity, 
“ T forbid you to stir. I have a thousand things to talk to you about to- 
day ; and, besides, what shall I do without our walk in the vineyard?” 
Aud then, as if she had said too much, her fair cheek rushed among the 
roses of Lancaster. 

I could not resist this last appeal, eo I yielded, determining, however,. 
to set off the next day. 

I tried, however, to avoid Beatrix the whole day, as I dreaded my own 
weakness if we were much alone together; but her advances seemed to 
increase ia proportion to my retreating, and in an artless and simple 
manner she ow coaxed me into our accustomed ramble. This did 
not altogether please me, I confess. It was a proof, I thought, of her 
complete indifference, since, had she any feeling but friendship towards 
me, she would scarcely have shown it so unflinchingly, and J looked on it 
as another proof of her attachment to Konrad. Still I soon forgot this in 
her bright friendship. This was one of my sunniest days, in which I 
basked in the beauty of her emile, and hung upon her every word. 

The long summer’s evening was brought strangely toa close. As we 
lingered at the garden gate, loathing to go, I could see how fondly Kon- 
rad gazed on her face, lit up by the full halfrisen moon. At last, saying 
a night, Beatrix,’’ he took her hand, and kissed her warmly on the 
cheek. 

She blashed to her very eye-lids, and, turning to me said, “ That is 
the privilege of relations in Germany.” 

“ What would I not give to be your relation,” said I, in my ardour. 

She drew back, and refused me her half offered hand. She was of- 
fended, and was walking back to the house. I rushed after her and im- 
plored her forgiveness. 

“ You cannot,” I said, ‘‘ send me to bed without your usual shake of 
the hand. You cannot be so unkind.” 

“ You have offended me, Monsieur Karl.’ 

” Forgive me Beatrix,” I replied, determined not to notice her “ Mon- 
sieur.’ 

She turned, and frankly extended her hand, preseed mine twice, and 
warmly ; I was more than recompensed. 

Konrad mused dreamily, as we strolled to the “ Crown,” 

“ How beautiful is Beatrix!” he said, at last, rather to himself than to 
me, * If I were not her —her—I mean to say—that is, if we had not been 
brought up together from childhood, I could fall in love with her.”’ 

Ali this was so strange to me that [ could say nothing. 

“ And then, too, she is so good—aé unlike other girls and women ; for 
she is a girl in age and manner, and a woman in mind.” 

I felt as if I could have embraced Konrad for speaking thus of Beatrix. 
Bat we were both too full of ourown thoughts to talk, and we tumbled 
in silence into our couches. I was at length just dozing away with the 
pleasant memories of the past day, when Konrad suddenly started and 
sat up in his bed. I was astonished to see how pale his face looked in the 
moonlight. 

* Charles,” he cried, “do you intend to stay here much longer?” 

This question puzzled me; I had never dreamed of so unpleasant a 
thing as leaving Niederlabustein. 

“T sball certainly stay till I am forced to leave,” I replied. 

“ T dare not,” begau Konrad; I mean tosay, I don’t like to stay mach 
longer.”’ : 

“ Why so t” 

“Von Ritter is net rich, and though you are most liberal about our 
reading, I feel that our constant company must be an expense to 
him.’ 

This was said in the tone of a mere excuse, and though it might have 
been a valid one, there was something under all this extremely mysteri- 
ous. When I was going to make some suggestion, Konrad suddenly rolled 
himself up again, and crying ‘ Good night—never mind now—another, 
ee left like Cidipus after his first interview with Mademoiselle 

phinx. 

I rose the next morning determined to prosecute my excursion to Ems 
in spite of all opposition. When we reached the cottage, we found that 
Von Ritter had taken a sudden fancy to go over to Coblentz on business, 
and was already off. This was eo much the better, as it would leave 
Konrad and Beatrix entirely alone. My proposition was received, as I 
had expected, with a steady opposition from both of them, and it was only 
after a sharp contest that I succeeded in getting away. Even then Dorn- 
heim insisted on coming with me, and I had to assert a!l kinds of ex- 
cuses, inventing almost impossible fictions, to induce him to stay behind. 

How strange was all this! It seemed as if these two were actually 
afraid of being left in each other’s company, and yet I had imagined 
them attached to oue another. 

Stepping from a warm bed into a bath below freezing-point is not a 
greater shock than I felt after leaving the warm friends at Neiderlahus- 
tein from the rigid indifference of the Eardleys—/friends of many years’ 
standing. The greeting after a long separation was just the same “How 
do ?” which you use to an acquaintance whom you meet every day. There 
was apparently not the nee pleasure at my apparition, although I 
believe it afforded them that lazy kind of satisfaction, which is called 
friendship by & certain class of people in my native isle. The nil admi- 
rari system, with its attendant ennui, was here carried to a perfection 
which even Chesterfield might have envied, though scarcely approved. 
All that I bad to tell met with the same dull grey eye of indifference. 
My own strange metamorphosis from a fast dragoon to a rover, shuaning, 
like Sarpedon, the “ beaten track of men,” or aught that I had seen or 
done since I had last seen them, met with just a tenth of the interest that 
her ladysbip bestowed on details of the ailments of her favourite spaniel, 
or the comparative vivacity with which the fair Caroline described her 
own hatred of foreign travel, and her anxious expectations of a brilliant 
reason. One and all were essentially as narrow in the scope of their 
ideas, as any emall farmer in the heart of England varying turnips with 
mangold wurtzel, could possibly be; yet these worthies were popular 
peopie in London, and no bad type of a claes unfortunately very conside- 
rable. Arthur Eardley had been in my regiment my junior, and still 
entertained an unbounded respect for a man whose mouey and manners 
had made him equally popular with the mess and the club, and I believe 
he had as much friendly affection for me as his selfish nature was capa- 
ble of feeling for any living thing. I was therefore not sorry to escape 
with him, from the dull tautologies of the drawing-room, after dinner, to 
the consolation of a cigar. 

Of course we strolled into the rooms to watch the “ tables.” The play 
was rather dall, for the season had only just begun. We had recourse to 
conversation : my companion could not bring his brilliant capacities to 
comprehend the eccentric step I had taken, and be occupied himself with 
pumping me in every way he could devise. 

“Stanhope eaid it was your book oa the Oaks,” drawled the young 
dragoon. 

Phen he made a very bad shot, for I never had one at all.”” 

“Charley swore the governor had cut you down to a thousand.” 

“ He never allowed me more,” I auswered quietly. 

Eardley opened his grey eyes for the first time to an unwonted rotun- 
dity. * You don’t meaa to say it was all Hebrews?” be asked, in amaze- 
ment. ° 

I had great difficulty in explaining that I had never honoured those 
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wortby gentlemen with my custom, and tbat I had lived and laughed on 
that erate income. 

“ Look at that fellow. That’s the fifth time. He’ll break the bank at 
that rate!” exclaimed my companion, as I was solving the enigma. _ 

1 turned toward the table. A large heap of bright gold collected in 
one spot directed my eyes to the winner, round whom a crowd of specta- 
tors was assembled. 

I could not for a moment believe my sight. There was the handsome, 
melancholy face, as calm as ever, waiting apparently with the most com- 
plete indifference the decision of the next count, The colour won again, 
and Von Ritter—for it was no other—the philosopher, the apostle of 
Utopia, the Purist, as I had known him, filled a large sack with the glit- 
tering coins, and drew off, amid the wonder of the surrounders, as calm, 
as melancholy as ever. 

My first feelings were those of utter disappointment ; I seemed to have 
lost my last anchor. I, who had rejected and avoided the world, to find 
the man I had trusted and undonbtingly admired and respected, now 
placed on a par with the lowest of its devotees. It was painful to be 
thus deceived in one’s best friend—to find all one’s trust a lie—to find a 
maggot in the golden fruit one had so prized and upheld. It was indeed 
bitter ! 

I made some awkward excuses to Eardley, and escaped to the river’s 
side. By the bridge I found a boat, bired it, and, pushing off, pulled 
vigorously down the swift stream. At length, when fairly exhausted, I 
lay down and let the current carry me along. Then I ran over all I 
knew of Von Ritter. I was somewhat consoled by remembering that all 
the time that I had been at Niederlabustein he had never left us before 
for a single day. But then he had stated that he was gone to Coblentz. 
Was he then capable of a lie as well? Perhaps he had been there, and 
had gone round to Ems. At any rate, I had been deceived in the man I 
had thought all but immaculate, and how bitter was that deception. I 
had been disappointed a dozen times before. It was part of my nature 
to suppose those whom I liked really worth more than was the case ; bat 
these had been commonplace beings, for whom I cared but little, and 
whom I had never ranked high. But now the unveiling was bitter in- 


deed! 

I glided past the Castle as we bad done the first day. There was no 
white robe now on the turret. I shot the rapid, and I could almost have 
wished to be thrown out this time. It were better, I thought, to lie at 
the bottom of the broad Rhine, than to find even its most hallowed spots 


fall of the world’s rottenness. 


ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. , 


Since the Founder of the religion of Christendom bequeathéd to twelve 
chosen witnesses the sacred task of spreading that religion within and be- 
yond the limits of the Holy Land, the progress of Christianity has been 
marked by change and fluctuation; it has been often checked, often brought 
to an apparent stand-still ; it has not advanced with even pace ; sometimes 
it has crept ; sometimes it has rushed ; it bas had its great epocbs, and each 
epoch has produced its great men. The greatest of these epochs was un- 
doubiedly the Reformation. Protestanism may well be called the revival of 
Christianity ; and ifin the course of time it bas, like all great movements, 
degenerated, or :ather bas been discredited by certain spurious imitations 
usurping its name, but ignoring its spirit, we cannot do better than keep 
alive our respect for the great original, by remembering from time to 
time what it really was; if we bave lived to see a party claiming the ex- 
clusive title of Protestant, we shall best measure their claim by dwelling 
on the lives and the actions of one or other of the acknowledged Protes- 
tant worthies. In the great drama of the German Reformation one 
figure stands forward prominent above all others—that of Martin Luther, 
accompanied by bis gentle, melancholy, and studious companion, Melanc- 
thon. In Switzerland, the same work was effected, not so much by one 
reforming despot, but as became the genius of that land of mountains and 
liberty—by a republic of faithful hearts, such as Oswald Myconius, Leon 
Juda, Calvin. Still there is one name which will always be especially 
associated with the Swiss Reformation—a name which in the annals of 
——— ranks second only to that uf Luther—the name of Ulric 

gle. 

On New Year’s Day, 1484, Europe was still on the eve of great events ; 
some of those destined to play important parts in the coming struggle, 








each as Henry ViLI. of Bogland and Charlies V. of Austria, were not yet 
born ; Luther, an infant of seven weeks old, lay in his cradle at Eisleben ; 
on that day in a remote Swiss village. high up in the mountains, 2000 
feet above the Lake of Zurich, at Wildhaus, a place so named to signify 
ita wild and dreary solitude, Ulric Zwingle, the third son of his parents, 
was born. His family was of considerable repute in that secluded region ; 
bis father was landamman of the commune ; hia uncle dean of a neigh- 
bouring town of Wesen. But reputation in that Swiss valley implied ra- 
ther the reverence felt for @ patriarch, than the more artificial respect 
paid to an aristocrat. The family of Zwingle were not exempt from, nor 
superior to the pastoral toils which occupied their less distinguished 
neighbours, and Ulric, one of a large family, with seven brothers and one 
sister, grew up accustomed to the labour, and enjoying the pleasures of a 
mountain boy. It is often found that those who live in a beautiful coun- 
try are insensible of the privilege they enjoy ; it was not 20 with Zwingle ; 
from his earliest years he loved and admired the mountains among which 
he lived. So loving, doubtless he derived early strength from that duti- 
ful worship of his mother earth ; doubtless it was not without reason that 
his friend Oswald Myconius said of him in after years, that from that 
early mountain home, “from living so near to Heaven, he had caught 
something of a divine influence.” 

But if the little Ulric showed no impatience of his pastoral life, his 
father soon perceived that the boy was capable of higher things. He took 
him to Wesen, where, under the fatherlike care of his uncle, the dean, he 
justified the expectations of his father, and it was determined to send him 
to Bale. Ina short time he left schoolmaster and schoolfellows behind 
him, as he bad done at Wesen, and in 1497 was removed, being still only 
thirteen years old, to Berne. At Berne, and at Vienna, where he was 
sent to study philosophy, he completed his education. In 1502, he re- 
turned to his father’s house, but as it seems only to discover that he had 
pledged himself too deeply ; had too far sophisticated himself ever again 
to rest contended with the simple duties and pleasures of a pastoral life ; 
and s0, at the age of eighteen, he returned to Bale, entered himself at the 
University there, took his degree soon after as Master of Arts, and theo 
deliberately devoted himself to the study of theology. 

This study produced upon him much the same effect as it appears to 
have done upon Luther. Full of human feelings and affections, he could 
not bring himeelf to believe that the subtleties so much prized ard dispu- 
ted were of vital consequence to man ; of a very strong religious tempera- 
ment, he found little food for it in the arid theology of the schools; he 
 ayeene gay the study to be a lossof time. At the critical moment, when 

came to this negative conclusion, he received a startling positive con- 
firmation of it in the hing of one Themas Wittembach, who declared 
openly, to the aston and doubtless shocked youth of Bale, that the 
time was at hand for the scholastic theology to be abolished, and the an- 
cient doctrine of the Church restored ; that “the death of Christ was the 
one only ransom for souls.’ Fired by this new doctrine, so accordant 
with his own previous conviction, Zwingle became, in 1506, curé of Gla- 

& place not far from his native village of Wildhaus. 

first labours were far other than controversial. Quarrelsomeness 
has always been charged ~ pe the Swiss as the discreditable companion 
quality of their unquestioned courage. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
cen this disposition seemed to have become chronic in the blood. 
wiss was a soldier, ready, not to defend his country, but to eell 
sword and bis cou to the highest bidder. War was the national 
trade and the national vice. It was as a patriot, no less than as a Christ- 
ian, that Zwingle deplored this evil : he preached against it ; he wrote 
it. He used sarcasm and exhortation, poetry and proee. In an 
egorical poem called The Labyrinth, he compared the immorality, 
and ly the indulgence of the ruling passion of the Swiss—their 
lawless love of war—to the fabled “ Minotaur ;” the children of the peo- 
le were by this monster destroyed both in body and soul: where was the 
who should deliver his country from so great a calamity? That 
a reformer was wanted he thus "= to feel himself, and allegorically 
shadowed forth to others. Toa Christian minister it would readily occur 
that the weapons of this new Theseus must not be carnal. “ There is one 
cause’’—so he concludes his poem, leaving the allegory for energetic ex- 
hortation—“ there is one cause of all these misfortunes. No man amon 
us is an imitator of Jesus Christ.” This, then, was Zwingle’s first idea of 
the Reformation :; not to match doctrine against doctrine, theory against 
theory ; not to exchange the subtleties of the schoolmen for those of more 
modern divines ; but to oppose morality to immorality, virtue to vice ; to 
confront and put down the besetting sins of his countrymen ; and for this 
end he believed that Christianity was the only means—and this Cbristian- 
} Dorel the rites or doctrines of the Church, but “ an imitation of Jesus 


But Zwingle’s exhortations availed little with his countrymen against 
passion for war and the bribes aod entreaties of Rome. The war 
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between France and the Papacy was at its height, and the members of 





the Swiss Confederacy were tempted in 1512 to descend again from their 
mountains to the plains of Italy to fight the cause of God and the Charch. 
The entire commune of Glaris marched to the war, its landamman and 
pastor at the head ; if Zwingle could not avert the expedition, it only 
remained for him to accompany it. The result of the campaign was to 
the Swiss victory—a fresh impulse to their warlike propensities ; the re- 
eult to Zwingle was a determination more important, perhaps, to Swit- 
zerland and to Europe than the victories of his companions—-he resolved 
to learn Greek. . 

He had been in Italy ; he had looked more closely upon the reality of 
the Papacy ; be had beard the great sin of his countrymen encouraged 
by those who called themselves the ministers of Christ; he had seen his 
country’s fields abandoned, bis countrymen not slain merely, but debased, 
brutalized, given up to all licence and shamelessness by long habits of 
mercenary warfare, and this is the name of God and the Church ; and 
the end of it all was that he would leara Greek. The importance of this 
study he himself always estimated as nothing less than vital. When 
taunted in after years with being a Lutheran, reply was that he sta- 
died Greek before he had heard of Luther. . 

Scarcely less important, perhaps, was the quiet time, those two years 
daring which, at Glaris, and in company with the great Erasmus at Bale. 
he pursued his studies. He became well acquainted with and deeply at- 
tached to the ancient authors; so much so, that his fondness for them, 
no less than his love of music, was made matter of reproach to him by 
some of his religious friends. But those who honour Zwingle, not as a 
good Protestant, but as a noble man, will fiad no impiety in bis reply to 
one of these objections, that “ Plato had surely drank at the divine source.” 
They will think that, in interchanging bis biblical studies with that of 
Cicero, of Demosthenes, of Thucydides, of Pindar, of Homer, in laying up 
in his treasure house things new and old, he imitated the example rather 
than violated the precepts of his great Master. 

There is always something fascinating to the imagination, no less than 
instractive to the heart, in dwelling upon that season of tranquillity 
which with so many great men bas preceded a life of enterprise—the 
peaceful seed-time when the barvest of future action has been sown in 
quiet reflection. This two years’ interval in Zwingle’s life—during which 
he became acquainted with his dear friend and biographer, the Melanc- 
thon of the Swiss Reformation, Oswald Myconius,—was in frequent com- 
munication with Erasmue, the man of the most cultivated intellect of the 
age—in daily intercourse with the great masters of ancient wisdom,— 
must have been a period to which he bimeelf often looked back with plea- 
sure. It reminds us of the forty years spent by Oliver Cromwell on the 
banks of the Ouse, of the convent life of Luther, of the Tarsus retirement 
of Paul, and of thoee thirty years at Nazareth where a greater than Zwin- 
gie, or Luther, or Paul, lived and worked, and was not known. 

In 1515, the French and the Italian troops were again opposed to each 
other; again the Swiss communes descended to the valley of the Po, to 
defend the standard which the Church had hallowed. Zwingle was again 
with them ; again he grieved, and now more than formerly, because the 
arts of the French had sown discord ia the ranks of the confederates, and 
treachery, division, and probable defeat were added to unprofitable and 
unhallowed warfare. Five days before the battle of Marignan, he 
preached to an armed audience, exhorting them, not when it was too late 
to return, but to the practical and most urgent duties of fidelity and 
union. Again he preached in vain, and the slaughter of the flower of the 
Swiss youth upon that fatal field was the result of bis neglected counsel. 
In the heat of that dreadiul conflict, Zwingle seeing his countrymen cut 
down, and the side for which they fought pressed hard, seized a sword, 
and bore himself manfully, fighting for what was always his country—for 
what was still his Church. Again some of bis friends were scandalized 
at the unclerical act. 

Even M. d’Aubigné, the enthusiastic and eloquent advocate of the 
Reformation, stigmatizes the act as a mournful error, and ventures to 
quote asa prophecy applicable to Zwingle the words, that “they who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.”’ Others, again, think that the 
old command given to more modern soldiers, “ to put their trust in God 
and keep their powder dry,” was nct less pious than prudent; and see 
in the bravely-drawn and nobly-wielded sword of Zwingle an eloquent 
continuation of his previous sermon. Had Zwingle at the age of tbirty- 
one stood still, a calm spectator in that dreadful crieis, content to ejaca- 
late or to preach, while his countrymen and the cause they fought for 
were struggling in a death agony, he might have been a more faultless 
model for modern platform panegyric, but he would not be remembered 
aud honoured as the great Swiss Reformer. 

But to the excitement of the conflict, to the wretchednes of defeat, suc- 
ceeded calmer and more suggestive reflections. He had again looked 
upon the papacy ; again had he seen his countrymen shed their blood, 
aud as he believed imperil their souls, in needless war, and now he again 
saw the cause for which they were called upon to do this. He saw a 
godless pope proclaiming himself the successor of the godly Peter ; he 
saw a corrupt priesthood declaring that the mystery of righteousness was 
hid with them, that they alone were accredited to reveal it: he saw 
@ pompous and a sensual worehip, a low and base morality, a degraded 
ignorant people looking for instruction to a scarcely less ignorant clergy ; 
and again the thought of Theseus moved him, again he sighed that in all 
this he found no imitation of Jesus Chirss, and he returned to Switzer- 
land, not as Luther had been forced to do, to denounce the Church and 
its abuses, but to preach that gospel which he had now received in the 
very words of those who wrote it. 

Zwingle himself dates the Swiss Reformation from the year 1516, the 
year in which, having returned from Italy, he was transferred from the 
cure of Glaris to that of Einsidlen. Luther’s celebrated theses were 
published in 1517, and it was while repudiating the charge of being a 
mere imitator of the great German Reformer that Zwingle named the 
above date as an epoch. The year, however, was not unreasonably 
chosen. What he had conceived in Italy, he wrought out and declared at 
Einsidlen. The place was, and still is, one of great resort for pilgrims. 
The Virgin herself was said to have claimed the church for her own the 
night before the consecration, and was believed to be especially present 
in this favored and self chosen spot. Zwingle saw the pilgrims come in 
throngs to satisfy a ecruple or to enjoy a sentiment, and bis beart was 
moved, even as Paul’s was “ when he saw the city wholly given to idola- 
try.” And Zwingle’s declaration was the same as Paul's. 
rude iconoclast ; he did not break down the sentiment nor shock the 
scruple with irritating severity. “Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye pay great reverence to the gods ;” “ Ye pilgrims of Eindid. 
len, God is with you here in the church of our Lady of Eiusidlen, but he 
is with you everywhere.” Yes, that was the answer, that was the solemn 
doctrine of botb, “ God dwelleth not in temples made with hands :” “ it 
is the heart that God regards, and our heart,” said Zwingle, “ is far from 
him.”~ As usual the audience was divided. To many:it was a word of 
emancipation. The tide of pilgrims fell off for a time, and again in- 
creased ; and still they go up to the chapel of our Lady of Einsidlen, and 
find no Zwingle there : neither is Paul’s doctrine to be heard on the hill 
of Mars, and yet we may well believe that neither Paul nor Zwingle have 
spoken in vain. 

Thus the Swiss Reformer confined himself, as it were to a negative at- 
tack upon the church, and therefore was a more difficult adversary for 
Rome to deal with than Luther. 

The indulgence did indeed about this time appear in Switzerland, and 
Zwingle preached zealously against it ; and its bearer, the monk Sam- 
son, was forced to beat a precipitate retreat ; but the indulgence was a 
far less prominent question here than in Germany. Zwingle’s attacks 
upon the Church cousisted at this time not so much in theses, in the as- 
sertion of doctrines, but rather in the direct preaching and reading of 
the Bible, without any reference to the Church. It was difficult to pro- 
hibit euch a course to a eye yf ordained priest, and yet dangerous to 
allow it. It was sought to win him by pensions and appointments, A 
pension from the Pope he actually did receive for some time, unwilling 
to come to a breach with Rome, uaconscious doubtless of the fall extent 
of the gulf which divided him from thefpapacy ; “ but think not,” he said 
to the legate who pressed him to keep it, when he himself in 1518 wished 
to give it up, “ that for the sake of money 1 will keep back one syllable 
of the trath.” An opportunity was scon given him to show that he could 
keep his word. 

The office of preacher to the cathedral church of Zurich, an impor- 
tant ecclesiastical post, was vacant. Zwingle had no immediate connex- 
ion with Zurich ; he had not yet done any work to which the world could 


& | point, and say, “ He did this :” but he had that strong character which 


makes itself felt now, which in the sixteenth centary made itself felt, per- 
baps, yet more ; and the young priest was known, had his warm friends 
and his hearty enemies throughout Switzerland. He was nominated as 
a candidate : great efforts was made both by his friends and foes, He 
had those qualities of amiability, of liveliness, that indescribable grace 
which make friends so devoted ; that fearless love of truth which mnakes 
foes so deadly. The former urged his learning, his piety, his honourable 
reputation ; the latter reproached him with being an innovator, a scho- 
lar, and a flute-player. The transgressions of his earliest manhood (and 


He was no} God 


Friends prevailed; and on the 1lth of December, 1518, Zwingle was 
elected preacher of Zurich. The chapter, half repenting their boldness, 
received the new official in fear and trembling. They sketched out for 
him the duties of his office, deprecating above all things innovation, and 
prescribing caution. 

On the Ist of January, 1519, his thirty-fifth birthday, he ascended for 
the first time the pulpit of Zurich. An eager crowd was collected to 
hear him, bat he simply announced that be intended “ to preach Christ. 
I wish,” he said, “ toconduct you to him ;”’ and that he should com- 
mence a series of discourses on Matthew’s Gospel. These sermons pro- 
ducei a great sensation and no little offence in Zurich ; but there was 
still the same difficulty of laying hold upon him so long as he confined 
himself to simple reading and expounding of the Bible, and thus attacked 
the abuees of the Church only by implication. Moreover, Zwingle ap- 
pears te have bad a sweet temper, ill-disposed for strife. He had a zeal 
equally removed from fanaticism and indifference ; he had the toleration 
ot Robert Hall, who declared that “ He who is good enough for Christ, is 
good enough for me ;” he had the toleration of Paul, who became all 
things to all men, that by all means he might save some ; even in the 
same spirit, said Zwingle, in words which deserve to be chronicled in the 
scanty repository of golden sayings which steer clear equally of fanati- 
ciem and indifference, ‘“‘ He must close his eyes to much, who would win 
sinners to Christ.” He also that spirit of genuine republican- 
ism which so commends itself to the affections of men. He mixed with 
the poor largely, not as a patron nor as a priest, but as a brother. His 
musical talent was known, and bad been exercised at many a humble 
hearth in Zurich. Of Luther, it has been said, that “ he had compassion 
on the people.” Had Zwingle not shared the feeling, he would not have 
been what he was. Compassion for the pers ! Sympathy with the 
people! Love for the people! Phrases all so polluted and abused, so 
sullied by hypocrisy, so stained by insolence, that they are scarcely in 
good repute, but feelings which have never been wanting to the best and 
greatest men of the world, those in whom largeness of intellect and good- 
ness of heart have been most united ; feelings without which no great hero 
bas ever lived, and no world-wide movement has ever been accomplished, 
whether known as Democracy, or Republicanism, or Philanthropy— 
or under that older, more hallowed, and less abused name of Charity. 

Thus the opening of Zwingle’s career at Zurich was not unpeaceful. 
He was indeed soon engaged in a second resistance to the monk Samson, 
who, with his indulgences, made another visit to Switzerland in the 
course of this year (1519,) but either Samson was less persuasive than 
Tetzel, or the Swiss were less credulous than the Germans, for the indul- 
gence made little way among the former, and Zwingle in opposing it was 
supported by a considerable public opinion. 

ut a change was soon to come over himself and those with whom he 
had to deal. Zwingle was recruiting his health and strength at Pfeffers, 
when a terrible plague, “ the Great Death,” broke out in many parts of 
Switzerland, and with especial severity at Zurich. Zwingle forthwith 
returned to bis post, and immediately after his arrival was attacked by 
the pestilence. Long time he lay between life and death. The Swiss 
Reformation seemed in as imminent peril as did that of Germany when 
Luther went to Worms. He recovered, but from this time much of the 
gaiety of youth seems to bave deserted him. Zurich had been stricken 
down by the pestilence. Some of his own friendshaddied. At the same 
time his dearest and most intimate friend and companion, Oswald Myco- 
nius, was taken from him, being removed from Zurich to Lucerne, It 
was with an enfeebled body, but with a chastened, if not a sterner spirit 
that Zwingle henceforth devoted himeelf to the work of church reform. 

He began to preach more boldly ; the assembly of the Helvetic Diet 
brought many strangers to Zurich, and Zwingle’s fame was spread more 
and more throughout Switzerland. He still observed the same policy, 
if it may be so called, of preaching the gospel, and declaring its supre- 
macy, rather than attacking the Roman Ghureb. The monks were restive 
under the process, but could only taunt their opponent with always ut- 
tering the same things over and over again. So far from offend- 
ing those in authority, however, this course of Zwingle’s obtained their 
approbation ; and an edict was issued by the Council of Zurich, which is 
itself curious, as reminding us how intimate was the connexion between 
Church and State, that nobody should preach anything which was not to 
be found in or immediately deduced from “ the sacred sources of the Old 
and New Testaments.” As M. d’Aubigné observes, this put the monks 
into an awkward predicament: they were to preach nothing but the 
Bible, which the greater part of them had never read. That the lay au- 
thorities, however, were not disposed to go to any great lengths in re- 
form, was proved about the same time by the cruel death of a poor man 
called Galster, who, fired by the emancipating doctrine, had not the dis- 
cretion to keep him from carrying it out to all its logical conclusions. 
He openly denounced the worship of the saints and of relics, attacked the 
priests and the superstition of their ritual. The Council was aghast at 
the audacity ; the wretched man’s own family renounced him, as Hinda 
castes would renounce a fallen brother ; all authorities, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, joined to exterminate him ; he fled to the woods, was hunted down 
by dogs like a beast, and publicly beheaded. This was at the end of the 
year 1520. Doubtless Zwingle laid the lesson to heart, and learnt not to 
trust too much in Councils—perceived that the Minotaur would not die 
—— @ struggle—that the new Theseus would have no bloodless tri- 
umph. 

In 1521-22, two events occurred which further irritated the enemies of 

the Reformation, and tended to bring matters to a crisis. The warlike 
spirit had grown rather than decayed in Switzerland, and when the peo- 
ple of Lucerne were exhorted by Zwingle not to yield to the papal seduc- 
tions, not only did they refuse the counsel, but regarded it as the trea- 
cherous advice of a Lutheran, for that already began to be a name of re- 
proach even in Switzerland. Before this irritation had subsided, there 
arose @ controversy about fasting in Lent. There were many, less ear- 
nest perbaps than Zwingle in essentials, but more zealous in things in- 
different, who violently opposed the practice. This at once brought the 
two parties into collision. Zwingle, when appealed to, gave an opinion 
in harmony with his usual quiet sense and moderation. Fasting, he said, 
was undoubtedly a custom prescribed by ecclesiastieal authority, which 
those who respected that authority would do well to observe; but as un- 
doubtedly, it had no divine sanction, and was not enjoined by the word of 
This answer did not content the adversaries ; a growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction prevailed, and, on the 7th of April, 1522, three commis- 
sioners appointed by the Bishop of Constance, authorized by him to in- 
quire into certain strange doctrines and practices said to be taught and 
tolerated, presented themselves before the Council of Zurich. The com- 
missioners, after some preliminary discussion, were admitted before the 
great Council of Two Hundred. Zwingle has himself left us, in a letter 
to Erasmus, a graphic account of what followed. At first it was attempt- 
ed to exclude Zwingle. The commissioners had resolved to fight the Re- 
formers with their own weapons, to give them nothing to lay hold of. No 
charge, they said, was preferred against Zwingle or any individual ; and 
he had no right to be present. A sense of justice, however, overcame the 
quibble, and the respondent, as he was universally felt to be, was ad- 
mitted. Melchoir Battli, the Bishop’s coadjator, opened the proceedings. 
True to his policy, he avoided all mention of Zwingle’s name. In elo- 
quent tones, which Zwingle records his admiration of, he complained that 
certain persons were allowed to teach new and seditious doctrines ; such 
as that ceremonies ought not to be observed ; whereas ceremonies were 
indeed the only mode by which the vulgar could be brought to recognise 
‘the truth. These doctrines, it was urged, caused schism in the charch, 
and were contrary to ancient custom. Those who so taught, separated 
themselves from the Church of Christ, and incurred the woe denounced 
against those who offend ; these teachers did ill in presuming on their 
own opinion rather than the ancient authority and ueage of the church. 

When the coadjutor had concluded, Zwingle rose to reply ; but Mel- 
choir and his companions declared that they had said nothing against 
Zwingle, had no authority to dispute with him, and prepared to leave the 
room. There were, however, murmurs of disapprobation. Zwingle ap- 
pealed to the council. “ My name has not been mentioned, but who 
does not feel that I have been attacked, and will you not hear my an- 
swer?”? There were murmurs among the Council that he ought to be 
heard. Still the commissioners pleaded that they had no authority to 
dispute with apy man, and were still bent on departure, when Zwingle 
turned to them and reproached them for their unfairness. “I adjure 
you,” he said, “ in the name of our common faith, in the name of our 
common baptism, in the name of Christ, the author of life and salvation, 
if not as commissioners, at least as Christians, hear me.” The appeal 
was solemn, and the feeling of the assembly supported it. The commis- 
sioners resumed their seats, and Zwingle began. He candidly acknow- 
jedged that be thought it desirable that some of the cermonies shoald be. 
abolished, for that they were, as Peter had declared of other ceremonies, 
a burden too heavy to be borne ; but that he did not deny the right of a 
lawful authority to establish ceremonies. But that “ the vulgar can only 
be brought to acknowledge the truth by means of ceremonies, I find not, 
said Zwiogle, “ that Christ or the Apostles thought so. 

As to the charge of presumption, they rather were amenable to it who 
laid such stress on buman desires and institutions as to prefer them to- 








let it not be denied, Zwingle himself never did den , that he had not 
passed through the fire altogether scatheless) were raked up cantik him. 
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Zurich bave separated themselves from the ehurch””—(here the 
—s tetecemneal him,) “I did not say that.” The audience, how- 
“Gver, bore witness to the correctness of Zwingle’s representation ; he him 
self ‘courteously expressed his willingness to forget what at apy rate ap- 
ared not to have been intended ; “but you men of Zurich,” be added, 
Piet po taunt move you—that ye bave deserted the church of Christ. 
From my late discourse on Matthew’s Gospel, you must remember what 
is written : how Christ declared to Peter, confessing his name—that on 
this rock I build my church ; and other foundation no man lays or can 
lay. He who believes in Jesus, be he who he may, be he what he may, 
be he Jew or Scythian, he is not separated from the charch of Christ. 
The Council separated without coming to any more definite resolution 
than that the matter should be referred to Rome ; thus either side might 
claim a victory ; the important result, however, was that the veil was 
taken away, the sword was drawn ; Zwingle bad openly confronted as ao 
opponent the officers of the church ; henceforth he was to be regarded as 
a professed adversary. 

The Helvetic Diet in 1522, being forced to take cognizance of the reli- 
gious movement at Zurich, prohibited the benching of new doctrines, a 
blow which from its vagueness fell but lightly. The Couneil of Zurich 
meanwhile took upon them to decide a more definite issue. The monks 
complained that their old liberty was encroached upon by the order to 
preach the Bible ; they demanded to preach St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
other schoolmen. The Council ruled the point against them, and this 
ruling left the reformers virtually in sole possession of the field. The 
year 1522 was eventfnl to Zwingle. On the whole he had made consider- 
able progress at Zurich, where he preached without impediment, and be- 
gan now to oppose freely the worship of Mary and the saints. But pa- 
triotism was still bis ruling passion ; and once more he had seen his coun- 
trymen in the battle of the Bicoqae defeated in an alien cause. That 
Zwingle was no member of the Peace Society his subsequent life amply 

roved ; he recalled with pride the former wars in which Swiss had 
Fought and conquered ; but, “your fatbers,” he wrote to the men of 
Schwyz, “fought not for money, but for liberty.” He laid all these 
things up in bis heart, aud his views of church reform became more and 
more identified with bis aspirations for national liberty. In the end 
of this year he married Anna Reinhardt, a widow, and one of his own 
‘parishioners. It is not, perhaps, to the discredit of Anna, and casts 
no suspicion upon the happiress of Zwingle’s married life, that her name 
seldom occurs in his subsequent history. His biography did not consist, 
like that of some modern Protestants, in a record of prayers, self re- 
proaches, and painful self-analysis ; he was from this time till his death, 
engaged in vigorous action, not merely the head of a sect, but the life 
and soul of his nation ; not merely a great Protestant, but a great Swies ; 
and in such a life the domestic history is not the less complete because it 
is silent.—( To be concluded next week.) 


kuipevial Parliament. 


So many eubjects have lately ccoupied the attention of our Legisla- 
tore, that we find it impossible to publish even an abstract of the de- 
bates npon all of them. Io glancing therefore at the principal proceedings 
of a fortnight, we shall not adopt asy special manner of reporting, but 
select at will what we think answers our purpose best. We commence 
with a review of the defeat of the Government on Mr. Lowe’s Bill, and 


also on the Life-Peerage. It is borrowed from a weekly paper, dated lst 
inst. 


The “ war of priociples” is for the time transferred to our own Par- 
liament ; where, with some decline in the position of Government, par- 
ties or ambitious Members regain hopes of opening opportunities. 

The Ministerial measares have encountered a bard fate in both Houses. 
On the second reading of the Local Dues on Shipping Bill, Member alter 
Member stood up to defend the maritime Corporations against the pro- 
posed infraction of their * property.” Sir Frederick Thesiger was the 
jeading counsel on that side; appearing for Liverpuvol, whose right to 
levy some hundred thousand pouuds—upon goods, be observed, not ship- 
ping—he traced from the graut of the “ petty customs” of the Crown to 
the Corporations ; while he made out a case of hardship on bebalf of Bris- 
tol and Hull, where the Corporation only compeneates itself by tolls for 
the liabilities of very burdensome improvements. Mr. Lowe’s reply was 
vigorous—to vigorous. He demolisbed some of the arguments, and he 
irritated opponents whom he did not convince. The right of taxation 
having been valled * pnoperty,” he adopted Proudhon’s definition of such 
property—* le vol.”” Hull aud Bristol, he said, were exceptional cases 
which would have to be reconsidered on their own merits. Thus he con- 
fessed, that Government had proceeded to legislation without having 
mastered the whole subject ; while he roused the passions of an opposi- 
tion already sufficiently animated and compacted. The debate was ad- 
journed, with the prospect of a defeat on the second night; but that de- 
teat Lord Palmerston evaded in form, by announcing that Goveroment 
withdrew the bill and referred the subject of it to a Select Committee. It 
is felt Lbat the Committee was only desigued to cover the retreat of Minis- 
ters. It is a very appropriate tomb in which to bury the bill, but it ts a 
tomb. There was no novelty in the subject, nor is any new information 
to be expeeted from the labours of the Committee. The abolition of pas- 
sing tolls has been claimed as a public service contemplated even by Mr, 
Disraeli. But it is too evident that the bill had been brought into Par- 
liament before all its provisions had been considered in office. The Minis- 
ter who led on the occasion had been fully primed for a debate; but it 
Was not an affair that would be settled on debate by a resolution of the 
House : it was a contest in which a great mass of local influence would be 
calied forth, and the Members who figured in speaking would be backed 
by determined constituencies ready to support them at every stage of the 
measure, and even in a future Parliament. There was a miscalculation 
oi the forces to be managed out of deors. 

The Wensleydale Peerage question was not much more deftly managed. 
Ministers were thoroughly beaten last week by Lord Lyndhurst in the 
‘Committee of Privileges, where proxies were not admitted ; and they had 
not the courage te reuew the contest this week in the House, on the re- 
ception of the Committee’s report. Instead of meeting Lord Lyndhurst 
with the resolution that they displayed at first, they accepted, almost 
with thanks, his offer to bring forward a new proposal for strengthening 
the judicial tribunal ‘on appeals. By their acts Ministers accepted the 
‘dictum of the Lord Chancellor, that if the Peers choose to resist, and to 
decide without reference to law, there could be no remedy! On Lord 
Crauworth’s hypothesis, they acquiesced in lawlessness. 

If the Government, however, does not stand its own ground, neither 
does the Opposition. Success seemed to bring to the Peers moderation 
and reflection. Lord Lyndhurst himself implied by his notice on Monday 
that some improvement wae needed ; and on Thursday Lord Derby gave 
‘to that idea a distinct shape, by moving to refer the whole subject to a 
Select Committee. This has given an entirely new turn to the course of 
proceedings. Lord Derby took up the subject in his best manner, and 
With more than his usual ability. He made a clear statement of the po- 
sition of affairs; marshalling the ordinary objections to the present con- 
dition of appellate jurisdiction, and reciting the suggestions for improve- 
meut—and Lord Derby himself offered the additional suggestion, that the 
whole body of Judges'should be summoned to sit in the House of Lords 
and decide upon appeals in the name of Peers ; the Judges to have the 
tight, which they have not in such cases now, of speaking and voting io 
that behalf. By a slight chauge in the terms of the motion, Lord Grau- 
Ville secured that the whole ot the subject, and the effect of apy measure 
02 the composition of the House itself, should come under the cousidera- 
‘tion of the Select Committee. 

The question of appellate jurisdiction may take a fresh start with the 
robability of a satisfactory settlemen: ; but what is to be done with 
ord Wensleydale ? What account can be given to that unbappy creat- 

ed being by his Frankenstein, Lord Cranworth? What becomes of the 

“question between the Crown and the Peers? At present it is undertood, 

‘he new Baron abstains from entering the House as an act of personal for- 
uce ; but over both Ministers and Opposition he still impende. 


THE CRIMEAN COMMISSION, 


House of Commons, Fed. 29. 
The House was mainly occupied with the discussion of Mr. Roebuck’s 
— Soon after the House met, in reply to questions from Mr. Stuart 
p re ey, Mr. Thomas Daucombe, aud General Evans, Mr. Peel and Lord 
ri. a ain Ja stated that a rejoinder to Lord Lucan and Lord Cardigan 
rom Sir John M‘Neili and Coionel!Tulloch had been received, and would 


be laid before the Board of General Off i 

: cers ; that those two officers, like 
abybody else, might be present at = : ‘ 
will be allowed td put Galeton: the inquiry ; but that whether they 


A t i 
authority to regulate their own seueiing. he Beaee,:See- Gave fall 


Not long after this brief conversati 
into Committee of Supply was seed Gal the qaamion pat, Me noevect 
then moved his resolation, not i deus ar le ean cn te, 


‘but in the following terms n the terms which he stated on Monday, 





“ That the appointment of a Commission of General Officers to report upon 
the report of Sir John M‘Neill and Col. Talloch was to substitute an inefficient 
for a very efficient mode of inquiry ; and that the effect fof such appointment 
would be to hide the misconduct of those by whom various departments 
of our Army have been subjected to the command of officers who have been in- 
culpated by the Commissioners appointed to inquire into their conduct.” 

Mr. Roebuck stated the object of the motion, by recapitulating tbe his- 
tory of the origin of the Sebastopol Committee and the Crimean Com- 
mission,—the first stories of the sufferings of the army ; Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s explanation, so delusively satisfactory for the moment ; the repeti- 
tion of the stories. leading Mr. Roebuck to devote himself to the investi- 
gation of the matter: bow he moved for a Committee, and how the first 
effect of his notice of motion was the disappearance of Lord John Russell 
from the Aberdeen Ministry—“ like the timid fisherman, he saw the storm 
coming on, saw the cloud no bigger than his band, and rusking to the 
shore, ran howling inland.” Next came the dissolution of the Ministry, 
and the appointment of the Crimean Commission and the Se pol Com- 
mittee. Mr. Roebuck contended that “ every story of miscondact, every 
harrowed detail of suffering,” which the newspapers bad reported, was 
verified to the letter by the Committee, and by the report of the Commis- 
sioners—men of capacity fit to make the earey- he report of the 
Commissioners inculpated certain officers; and the Government ought to 
bave treated the report as the indictment of a Grand Jury, and have ap- 
pointed a Court-martial to try the persons accused. Instead of that, se 
appointed a Board of old General Officers—one of whom, General Peel, 
isa carpet knight who never saw a shot fired, and who on the Sebastopol 
Committee always sided with the persons accused. And appointed them 


this proceeding will be, that future Commissioners will shape their reports 
to suit the authorities. He warned the House to take care that they do 
not desert the army ; that they do not allow the army to think that last 
year the House was only actuated by party feeling. 

Mr. Haprizip seconded Mr. Roebuck’s resolution. Sir Jonny Paxixa- 
TON explained bis owa position. Having a decided opinion on the con- 
duct of the Government ia reference to these transactions, an opinion 
expressed in the notice he placed on the paper, he bad intended to call 
the attention of the House to the matter; but a Commission having 
been appointed, he thought that was not the fitting time for the discus- 
sion. But when Mr. Roebuck raised the question, although precluded by 
the forms of the House frem moving his amendment on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, he bad felt it necessary to record his opinions. He could not 
eupport either the original or the modified form of Mr. Roebuck’s resolu- 
tion. He would do nothing that would prejadge the cases about to be 
investigated. Sir John entered into an argument in support of the posi- 
tion taken up in his resolution ; the driit of which was, that Government 
is to blame for promoting those officers whose conduct was under investi- 
gation. He reserved to bimeelf the right of bringing forward his views 
in a substantive form. 

General Pee. replied to the persenal attack made by Mr. Roebuck ; 
showing that he had entered the army at fifteen, three days before the 
battle of Waterloo, not only for the purpose of wearing a red coat ; that 
he saw twelve years’ service; and that war having ceased he entered 
Parliament. When the Crimean war broke out he declared his willing- 
ness to serve, and after the battle of Inkerman he again expressed anx- 
iety to go to the Crimea ; but be was unfortunately senior to many offi- 
cers in command. He vindicated the course he took on the Sebastopol 
Committee. 

Mr. Frepericx Peet replied to Mr. Roebuck and Sir John Pakington. 
He examined each case upoa which, by some passages in the report, a 
high degree of criminality is thrown; treating them as cases of incom- 
— statements between the Commissioners and the officers impugned. 

hen he showed that Lord Cardigan was promoted when he was in the 
heyday of his Balaklava popularity ; Lord Lucan, according to routine ; 
General Airey, for the convenience of giving the Commander-in-chief a 
Crimean officer at his elbow ; Colonel Gordon, on high recommendation 
—all before the charges were received. The effect of the speech was to 
throw a general tone of discredit upon the report of the Crimean Com- 
missioners, and to create a feeling of preference for the counter-assertions 
of the officers accused. 

Full advantage was taken of this speech by Mr. Layard, and General 
Evans afterwards came fortb, under the impulse of very strong feeling, 
to complain that the Goverament endeavoured to stifle disclosures as to 
the true state of the army and of the command in the Crimea, and to 
damage the character of the really working officers. He exposed some 
of the special pleading of Mr. Peel. One instance will exemplify the 
character of this exposure. The Generals of Division denied having re- 
ceived circular s‘rom Col. Gordon ; Col. Gordon was believed in prefer- 
ence to them. He was describedjas saying that all the Generals of Divi- 
sion had declined to receive knapsacks, with the exception of the Duke of 
Cambridge ; which left it to be inferred that the Duke bad not declined, 
and had got them: but the Dake, when giving his evidence in this coun- 
try, said he had applied in vain for his baggage. The General told a 
story of Col. Gordon who came professing to be the bearer of a peremp- 
tory order from Lord Raglan, which the Col. enforced by his manner, to 
attack a Rassian convoy, where there was no Russian convoy, and where 
the advance wonld have entailed the loas of 1000 men ; a letter from Lord 
Raglan expressed a fear that there had been “‘some misconception.”’ 

Mr. Arruur Gorpon vindicated his absent brother from this attack ; 
and said that Gen. Evans, after the battle of the Alma, had selected Col. 
Gordon to fill the post of Quartermaster-General to his division. [Gen. 
Evans explained, that he had said he had no objection that Col. Gordon 
should fill that post.] 

Lord Craup Hamitton, with much warmth, defended Col. Gordon ; 
and‘showed that in the story related by Gen. Evans about the convoy, 
Col. Gordon was simply the bearer of a message from Lord Raglan, and 
nothing more. He charged Gen. Evans with having after the battle 
of Inkermann advised Lord Raglan to quit the Crimea, and leave his 
cannon to the enemy and the French to their fate. Gem. Evans ex- 
plained, that he had only recommended Lord Raglan to take up some 
other position. 

This was an episode. The main thread of the debate was carried on by 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston. Mr. Gladstone, wko rose after Mr. 
Arthur Gordon, deplored the latitude given to the debate: but when he 
heard the speech of Mr. Peel, he thought it was easy to see what was to 
follow. He enlarged upon the valuable character of the report of the 
Crimean Commiesioners—-their labours entitle them tu the gratitude of their 
country ; and he hoped the Government would feel the sacred obligation 
incumbent on them of upholding the Commissioners who had taken upon 
themselves such a difficult, painful, thankless, and invidious duty. The 
Government should have brought the discrepancies between the report 
of the Commissioners and the officers to some settlement befure they threw 
the documents on the table. Were they going to try the Commission- 
ers? That challenge, thrown out by Mr. Roebuck, had not been an- 
swered. It isa matter of deep importance, and he hoped he should be 
assured that they had not, as it appeared they had, put-‘the Commission- 
ers on their trial. 

Lord PaLwerston, with as much emphasis as Mr. Gladstone, eulogized 
the Commissioners and the labours they Lad performed with an “infinite 
advantage to the service.’? The appointment of a Board of Genera! Of- 
ficers does not imply the slightest reflection ou the conduct and proceed- 
iogs of the Commissioners, who bad “ put matters to rights” io the Cri- 
mea. Lord Palmerston defended the appointments of Lerd Cardigan 
and General Airey ; and at the close of his speech again repeated his un- 
qualified approval of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Rorsuck said—“As I find myself, as I usually am, happily in a 
minority, I shall not put the House to the trouble of dividing.”’ [A laugh 
and cries of ‘* Hear!”’] 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

Monday, March 3. 
_ Sir De L. Evays took the opportunity of explaining certain passages 
in his speech of Friday, the effect of the explanation being to qualify aud 
mitigate expression, which bore more strongly than be intended upon in- 
dividual officers in the Crimean army.—Lord C. Hamilton entered upon 
a similar explanation of passages in his speech upon the same occasion ; 
but the Speaker interposed, intimating that it was contrary to the gene- 
ral rule to revive a past debate.—Mr. Gordon, after expressing his satis- 
faction at the explanation made by Sir De Lacy Evans, was deviating 
into a violation of the rule adverted to by the Chair, when Lord Palmers- 
ton said he thought the House would agree that the explanation of Sir 
De Lacy Evans ought to be so satisfactory to the feelings of all who con- 
sidered themselves affected by remarksmade in the eagerness of debate 
that the matter, after that handsome explanation, should be allowed to 
drop. Mr. Disraeli concurred in this suggestion, observing that the speech 
of Sir De Lacy Evans had very much removed the painful imipression he 
had made on Friday. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


Mr. Layarp invited the attention of the House to the state of our pre- 
sent relations with Persia. Not having access to official docaments, he 
said, he would give a statement of the facts as he had heard them from 





partisans of our own mission and from those of the Persian Govern- 


for what?—To try the Crimean Commissioners, The consequences of 





ment. It appeared thata certain Mirza Hashim, who had something to 
do with the Persian Government, thinking himself unfairly used by it, 
took refuge in the British mission. It being inconvenient that he should 
reside there, Mr. Murray, our Minister, sent him as British nt to 
Shiraz. Mirza Hashim had mrried a relation of the Shah, and his wife 
bad been removed from the mission by the Persian Government, in spite 
of the reclamation of Mr, M. Murray, who bad sent in an ultimatum, 
with which the Persian Government refused to comply, and the recent 
advices from India announeed that an expedition was to be despatched 
from Bombay to Bushire. Ip his (Mr. Layard’s) opinion, we had neither 
right nor jastice on our side, The Persians were very sensitive on the 
subject of their women, and the wife of this man was of royal blood. 
By treaty with Persia it was stipulated that we should have es onl 
at Tabriz and Teheran ; yet, in the teeth of this treaty, we had sent this 
man to Shiraz. An apology had been demanded from the Shah as well as 
froin bis Minister ; but it was not fitting to require an apology from a 
King. To support this u/timatum we had taken the first step to a war 
with Persia, and Mr. Layard urged the impolicy of such a war at this 
time ; that it would increase the prejudice to our interests ia Asia occa- 
sioned by the fall of Kars; that it would assist the efforts of Russia to 
embroil us with the Central Asian States, and throw Persia into the arms 
of that Power. He entreated the House and the Government not to 
secute this miserable quarrel, especially since, to his knowledge, 

was a way for both parties to get honourably out of it, 

Lord Paterston said he thought the course taken by Mr. Layard was 
not well calculated to promote the national interests.” When questions 
of a difficult nature arose between this country and a foreign Power, it 
would not facilitate their adjustment for a member of that House, imper- 
fectly acquainted with the facts, to get up and declare that this country 
was in the wrong, and the foreign Power in the right. This was caleula- 
ted to render an arrangement infinitely more difficult than if a disereet 
silence were observed. Mirza Hashim was in the civil service of the Per- 
sian Government, and being, as he considered, dismissed by that Govern- 
ment, he, as customary when persecution was apprebeuded, took sanctua- 
ry in the British mission—a custom common ia all the foreign missions, 
and which had been fully acknowledged and acquiesced in by the Persian 
Government. Mr. Marray, on his arrival, found this persoa there, and, 
in consequence of the ill-will of the Persian authorities towards the Mir- 
za, thought it better to remove him from the mission, and sent him ac- 
cordingly to Shiraz, where we had been in the habit of haviog an agent. 
The Persian Government and Mr. Murray were in communication upon 
the subject, when the former seized the Mirza’s wife, who, although a 
connexion, was no relation of the Shak. The protection afforded by the 
mission was always understood to extend to everything belonging to the 
party protected, including his family, and Mr. Murray required that this 
ady should be restored to herhusband. This demand gave rise to a cor- 
respondence, and very improper letters were written by the Persian Min- 
ister. The Shah himself joined uanecessarily ia the correspondence, and 
his communications showed that he had not studied a Persian Polite 
Letter-Writer. Mr. Layard was mistaken, Lord Palmerston said, in 
supposing that Mr. Murray had required au apology from the Shah ; all 
he had required was that the offensive letter should be withdrawn. This 
being refused, Mr. Murray struck his flag, and retired from Teheran. We 
were not, Lord Palmerston added, at war with Persia ; but Mr. Marray 
had requested the Bombay Government to sead two small vessels into 
the Persian Gulf to protect British interests at Bushire. No good, he 
thought, could arise from a premature discussion of this subject, and he 
hoped the House would not persevere in it. He agreed with Mr. Layard 
that it was of great importance, in dealing with Asiatic States, to take 
care to be in the right ; but, on the other hand, it was of no less import- 
ance not to allow them to put upon us indignity or insult. 


PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE. 


Mr, Disraevt inquired whether it was true, as reported, that the preli- 
minaries of peace had been signed at Paris. 

Lord Patmerston replied that, as the House was aware, that certain 
articles bad been proposed by Austria to Rassia, with the previous con- 
sent of England and France, as conditions to serve as the foundation of a 
treaty of peace. These conditions were at first accepted by Russia, with 
a reservation, and afterwards unconditionally, or pure ét simple. These 
articles were subsequently recorded in a protocol at Vienna, signed by 
the Plentpotentiaries. Whea the Conferences. commenced at Paris it was 
agreed at the first meeting that the previous protocol should be inserted 
in the proceedings of that day, @nd it had been determined that that pro- 
tocol and the articles which had been accepted should have the force and 
value of a preliminary treaty of peace. That was the precise state of the 
matter. No treaty of the ordinary form of a preliminary treaty had been 
signed. . 

ARMY REFORM. 

Tuesday, March 4, 

This question was brought before Parliament by Sic De Lacy Evans, 
who moved for a select committee to consider the expediency ot abolish- 
ing the ~~ of sale and purchase in the army. The seconder of this 
motion, Lord Goderich, contended that under the present system officers 
who purchased their commissions were enabled to say that they served 
their country for nothing. According to this nobleman’s estimate, the 
repurchase by the country of all these commissions would not exceed five 
or six millions, and he advocated this repurchase with considerable abi- 
lity. The defence of the system, as it is, was left to Mr. F. Peel, Mr. El- 
lice, and others, and it was pleasing to read theclear and practical views 
which Lord Stanley enunciated. He proved conclusively that the present 
system could only be defended on the ground that it did exist. Lord 
Palmerston, according to the custom of the First Minister, allowed his 
subordinates to compromise themselves by defending what is indefensible, 
and then he quietly rose and stated that he was op in the abstract to 
the system as it existed, and that if Sir De Lacy Evans would withdraw 
his motion, the noble Lord would undertake that a mixed commission 
should be appointed to investigate the principle, and that this commis- 
sion would consist of civilians and military men,—a suggestion which 
seemed to offer a fair compromise of the question. The motion was with- 
drawn. 

CHURCH RATES. 


The bill of Sir William Clay, supported by the Government, was 
read a secoad time, by a@ majority of 221 to 178. Lord John Russell 


made a very conservative speech in this debate without, apparently, satis- 
fying either side of the house. 


ENLISTMENT IN CANADA. 
Friday, March 7. 
Sir Dz Lacy Evans postponed his motion respecting enlistment in 
Canada till after Easter. 
S€OTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


Io reply to Mr. Layard, the Lorp Apvocarte stated that when the uni- 
versities had agreed upon terms of union, he should be glad to lend his 
assistance to bring about such a consummation. 

THE BURIAL PLACES OF THE ENGLISH IN THE CRIMBA, 


Sir J. Fsrausson called the attention of her Majesty’s Government to 
the necessity of taking steps for obtaining a pledge from the Russian 
Government to secure that the graves of the British officers and soldiers 
in the Crimea should be respected, in the event of the positions at present 
occupied by the allied armies being evacuated. 

Lord PaLMerston said that the subject would not escape the attention 
of the Government during the present negotiations. He thought no dif- 
ficulty would be offered to it by the Russian Government, aad which 
would be in accordance with the practice of civilised nations. Russia 
had shown no want of consideratioa for the living at Kars, and he had no 
fears but that she would respect the graves of the dead in the Crimea. 





A MINOR MINISTERIAL TROUBLE. 


Everybody knows the story of the youth whose life was made miserable 
by the apparition of a lady who visited him nightly, dressed in @ pecu- 
liar costume. To cure him of his morbid fancy one of his sisters dressed 
herself in the fashion of the ghost, and at the usual hour of spectral visi- 
tation made her appearance at his bedside. Upon seeing her the youn 
man cried out with horror, “ There are two of them now,” and ckpited: 

“There are two of them,’’ our Government may also cry, but we hope 
without dying of the fright. It has raised two ghosts as like each other 
as two peas, Parke the Baron and Park St. James’s And it is highly 
probable that the barring out, the example of which has been so success- 
fully set by the octogenarian boys of the Lords, will be followed up in a 
more popular play-ground. 

Certaiuly the Ministry is fated tg be broaght into trouble about the 
Parks, whether with or without a fidale. For Baron Parke they cut a 
road into the House of Peers, and the Lords deny the right of way, and 
peremptorily forbid the Crown to trespass on their domain, posting up, in 
the tace of her Majesty, a resolution, ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.” 

They propose to cut a road through St. James’s Park, and the public 
is as much up in arms as the Lords. It wants a way, but not the way 
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designed, which would cut up the Park. The question is referred to a 
select committee how the Park can be most conveniently traversed from 
south to north. The problem is as fall of difficulty as the north-west pas- 
sage. As it is, no one knows till be tries whether he can get through the 
Park in a carriage or not. Sometimes it can be done, sometimes not. 
Mr. Kinnaird had been informed that after eight o’clock private carriages 
under the cloak of darkness were permitted to pass from the Pimiico to 
the St. James’s gate, aud he essayed the adventure, but was turned | 
back. 

Sir George Grey dwelt on the perils of the Park, and spoke with awe 
of a very dangerous corner near Stable-yard, the Goodwins of the Mall, 
the opening of which to the public would be followed by something dread- | 
ful. Yet coashmen can contrive somehow or other to turn pretty sharp 
corners in vulgar parts of the town, but to deal with a right angle in the | 
Park hic labor hoc opus est. 

Lord Ebrington hit the right nail on the head, but there is a directness | 
and simplicity in bis suggestion which are too sure to doom jt to neglect. | 
Montaigne tells us of a wise maa who cut two doors in a hen house—a | 
large one for the fowls, a small one for the chickens, it never having oc- 
curred to this genius that the opening for the large would serve for the 
gmal). In the Park there is the door for the great, while Parliament is 
casting about for the door for the little. Lord Ebrington solves the pro- 
blem by suggesting that the existing one will serve for the two purposes. 
Open to the public the communication now reserved for a privileged few. | 
There is room enough and to spare for everybody. If half the Mail were | 
given up to carriages, there would be left ample space for the pedes- | 
triane. But think, ob think of the omnibuses and the hack cabs! Well, | 
the thought is not so unbearable after all, for the omnibuses and cabs are | 
not found to spoil the gayest promenade in the most beautiful city of the 
world. The Champs Elysées is not disgraced by the public conveyances. 
The people in Paris have their place everywhere, and there is no distinc- 
tion between the carriages for their use and the equipages of the wealth- | 
fer classes. "" 

The problem really to be solved indeed is, how an exclasive privilege 
can be preserved. If a tunnel could be made for great folks, it would 
Obviate all the objections to throwing open the ways of the Park to the 
aye public. No matter how inconvenient and dismal the road may be, 

et it only be exclusive, and the aristocratic mind will rejoice in it. It 
would delight in the entrée of a sewer. if the sewer was shut against the 
eommon world.— London paper, March 1. 


| 
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BURNING OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


It is ome time since we burnt down one of our national theatres, but 
the oversight was fully repaired yesterday morning. Of the Covent- 
garden of 1808 there is now left but a sbell anda heap of ruins, Not half 
a century of existence bas been granted to this structure, which replaced 
Rich’s Theatre, also consumed by fire in itsday. Let us note at once 
that no lives were ‘ost, so that the description of the calamity is divested 
of well-nigh all its horrors. The ludicrous character of many of the inci- 
dents which accompanied the conflagration was, indeed, calculated to 
inspire a feeling of a very opposite kind to terror. Imagine this ao a 
seene in a Pantomime ; the /ocus in quo, “the in-general strewed-with- 
cabbage-stalks- but-on-Satarday-nighbts-lighted-up-with-gas-lamps-Covent 
Garden,” as this famous locality is described in the Rejected dddresses ; 
the time about 5 o’clock on a cold March morning ; the theatre of Covent- 
ery being the principal feature in the background. Suddenly a light 

azes forth from the interior of the theatre; the building is on fire, and 
out come rushing, higgledy-piggledy, maekers in the most grotesque cos- 
tume. shepherds and shepherdesses, demons with long noses, cavaliers, 
and half fainting ladies. The mob collects, the rush of tbe fire-engines is 
heard, but still those bedraggled mummers pour forth from the burning 
building, sans masks, sans gowns, sans coats, sans everything. This is 
the spectacle that would have been seen by any spectator who had been 
present in Covent-garden about 5 o'clock yesterday morning. 

The fire was first observed between the boards over the stage. Most 
fortunately, owing to the lateness of the bour, the great body of the 
maskers had dispersed, and those who remained were just about to join 
in the last verse of the National Anthem, when a blazing rafter came 
tumbling upon the stage. The scene which followed must bave been 
such a one as will not readily be forgotten by any who happened to witness 
it. The maskers were rushing about in confusion, whea suddenly the 
fo was turned off, and for the moment all was comparative darkness. 

terrible hurry and tribulation of mind did these poor forlorn mummers 
re their way about for a while, eadeavouring to reach the orchestra. 

li difficulty on the score of darkness was, however, soon removed. In- 
tense streams Of glaring light played through the cracks in the roof, and 
little tongues of fire, which were darted forth on every side, mocked, 
while they illuminated, the struggles of the motley crowd. In the midst 
of all this was the Great Wizard of the North, exclaiming that “he was 
sorry for Mr. Gye, but be wasaruined man.” A few engines soon began 
to play, but with the appearance of Mr. Braidwood, (Superintendent of 
the London Fire Brigade,) on the scene the attack upon the burning 
building was organized in due strategieal form. 

This most efficient successor of the immortal Higginbottom perceived 
at the first glance that all efforts to save the theatre would necessarily 
prove useless, and accordingly he directed all his energy to securing the 
neighbouring houses, or the whole quarter might have been in a blaze. 
The flames from the burning theatre shot up high into the air, and as 
they ascended in one vast fiery column they were caught by the breeze 
which played at the time, and were directed sometimes against Covent- 
garden, sometimes against the houses in Bow-street. To give an idea 
of the mass of flame it will be sufficient to say that a person standing in 
Bow-street out of the immediate glare of the covflagration, could clearly 
diecern the Sarrey bills touched with the reflection of that furious torch. 
For a while the heavy roar of fire continued, with the crackling accom- 
paniment so familiar to the ears of those who have witoessed similar 
scenes, the flames pouring out from every window and crevice of the 
building. That crackling meant the untimely destruction of all the mag- 
nificent fittings, and scenery, and decorations, and wardrobes which had 
been accumulated at so enormous an expense. This portion of the exhi- 
bition, however, was soon terminated in a very abrupt manner. There 
came & moment when the roof fell in with one mighty crash, and the 
flames were for the moment subdued. In place of them the air was filled 
with countless sparks aud fragments of fiery matter. Then there was a 
pause, and then the flames darted forth again—more feebly at first, bat 
soon they gathered fresh strength and violence. To tell the result of this 
calamity in a word,—while there was anything to burn the fire blazed 
on. Smoke and ruin followed, and all was consumed that could be con- 
sumed. When the usual traffic of the metropolis was resumed this morn- 
ing the casual passer along Bow-street would have seen four charred co- 
lumos and an architrave as the representatives of that splendid portico 

which was — pointed out by Londoners as an object worthy of all 
attention. ing through the windows he would have seen the build- 
ing gutted ot its splendid contents, and open to the heavens, with a few 
blackened rafters yet interposed between wall and wall,—below nothing 
but ruin and confusion. So, then, there is an end of old Covent-garden, 
with all ite glories and all ite recollections of the Kembies and the past— 
of its former dramatic pride, and of its more recent operatic celebrity, of 
its O. P. rows, and of its radical meetings. Any one who would wish to 
Le ¥ A Aaa = rs ete glory need but step round to Covent- 
garden, @ theme for j 
ase ature will pov nh as much melancholy moralizing 
cause of the present calamity has not yet been made out. 
last time that Covent-garden was t dows it was the mimic ane 
Pizarro’s guard which produced the undesired result. The present mis- 
hap will, it is to be feared, press most heavily upon Mr. Gye, the director 
of the tic entertainments. It this fire, however, should have the 
effect of bringing back the Opera to the old theatre in the Haymarket 
the Opera-goimg world will find some consolation in the midst of its sor. 
row for the destruction of Covent-garden. The truth is that, excellent 
in most respects for the exbibition of operas as Covent-garden Theatre 
undoubtedly was, it was situate in a most inconvenient locality. The 
great mass of Opera-goers inhabit the western districts of the town, and 
‘an enforced expedition to the centre of Londoa was no addition to their 
pleasure:.—London Times, March 6. 

The following particulars are from another source : 

On Monday night Mr. Anderson took his benefit in a representatio 
extraordinary leugth, beginning at noon, and ending at nid ht. "On 
Tuesday the theatre was for a uerade, and everything went 
on well until about a quarter to five on Wednesday morning, when just 
after the orchestra had begun playing the National Anthem, a large por- 
tion of one of the fly scenes fell sugdenly on the stage a few feet in front 
of the spot where the foot-lights are usually placed. The alarm created 
by this circumstance bad not subsided, when an alarm of fire was rdised, 
aad the roof above the stage was in flames. The theatre was hastily 

cleared of the few remainiag mackers, now “ gay” no longer ; the engines 
were sent for, but the flames spread so rapidly that the whole of the inte- 
for of the building was destroyed in a very short space of time, the side 
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walls alone remaining as monuments of the catastrophe. The treasury 
box was saved as well as some pictures belonging to Mr. Gye, but every- 
thing else was destroyed, including Mr. Anderson’s copjuring apparatus, 
valued at several thousand pounds. The total loss, only part of which is 
covered by insurance, is valued at upwards of £300,000. It is not yet 
known whether any lives were lost. Several of the adjoining houses 
were damaged. The old theatre was burnt in September 1808, when 20 
persons were killed ia the ruins. A subscription hasbeen opened for the 
immediate relief of the poor sufferers, workmen, and artisans, who have 
lost their tools or been thrown out of employ by the fre. On Thursday 
the Queen, Prince Albert. the Princess Royal, and a number of the no- 
bility visited the ruins, Two persons supposed to have been lost in the 
conflagration are discovered to have returned to their friends, but there 
are still reports of others being missing. Mr. Gye intends to carry the 
oper some other theatre. ’ 

ThMollowing are the principal theatrical conflagrations that have oc- 
curred :—Drury-lane Theatre—Destroyed by fire in 1761 ; rebuilt by Sir 
Christopber Wren in 1764; rebuilt on @ large ecale, and re-opened on 
March 12, 1794; burnt down again Feb, 24, 1809. The resent theatre 
rebuilt by Wyatt, and re-opened Oct. 16, 1812. Italian Opera, Haymar- 
ket (The King’s Theatre)—Opened 1704; burnt down 1789 ; rebuilt, 
1791. Pantheon, Oxford street—Converted into an opera-house in 1784; 


' burnt down 1792. English Opera-house.—Destroyed by fire Feb. 16, 


1830 ; rebuilt by Beazley, and re-opened July, 1834, as the Lyceum The- 
atre. Astley’s Amphitheatre.—Destroyed by fire Sept. 17, 1794; again, 
Sept. 2, 1803 ; and, for the third time, June 10, 1841. Surrey Theatre 
(Royal Circus)—Destroyed by fire, Aug. 12, 1805. 








SPEECH OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


The Legislative Session was opened on Monday (March 3) ata few 
minutes after one o’clock, by the Emperor in person, at the Tuileries, in 
the Salle des Marechaux. On entering the salle a loud cry of “ Vive 
VEmpereur!”’ was raised. The Emperor then said, “ Gentlemen, be 
seated,” and took his seat himself upon the throne. His Majesty then, 
in the midst of the most profound silence, delivered the following 
Speech :-— : 

Gentlemen,— When last I called you together it was a time of serious 
solicitudes. The Allied armies were being exhausted by a siege in which 
the obstinacy of the defence made success appear doubtful. Europe, un- 
der a sense of uncertainty, seemed to await the end of the struggle before 
pronouncing on either side. Tosustain the war | asked a loan which you 
voted unanimously, although it might appearexcessive. The high prices 
of commodities threatened the labouring classes with general distress, 
and a perturbation of the monetary system gave cause to apprehend a 
decline of the transactions of commerce and manufactures. 

But, thanks to your aid, thanks to the energies displayed in France 
and England, thanks especially to the support of Provideuce, these dan- 
gers if they have not entirely vanished, are for the most part over- 
come. A grand feat of arms has decided, in favour of the Allied 
armies, a war whose intensity is without example in history. Since that 
event the opinion of Europe has been more openly pronounced. Every- 
where our alliances have been extended and confirmed. The third loan 
bas been operied without difficulty. The country has given me new proofs 
of its confidence by subscribing a sum five times greater than that which 
I bad asked. It has supported with admirable resignation the sufferings 
inseparable from a dearth of provisions—sufferings which, however, have 
been mitigated by private charity, by the zeal of municipalities, and by 
the ten million francs distributed to the departments. Arrivals of foreign 
wheats are now producing a sensible diminution of prices. The fears 
caused by the disappearance of gold are passing away, aud employment 
bas never been more plentiful nor the public revenues more considerable. 
The adventures of war have re-awakened the military spirit of the nation. 
Voluntary enrolments were never so numerous, nor was more ardour ever 
exhibited by the conscripts drawa by lot. 

To this brief outline of the situation I have to add facts of a high poli- 
tical signification. The Queen of Great Britain, wishing to give a 
proof of her confidence and ber esteem for our country, and to render our 
relations more intimate, bas visited France. The enthusiastic reception 
which she found here must have convinced her Majesty how profound 
were the sentiments inspired by ber presence, and how weil they were 
calculated to fortify the alliance of the two peoples. The King of Pied- 
mont, who, withoat looking behind him, had embraced our cause with 
that vigorous courage which bad formerly distinguished him on the bat- 
tle-ficld, has also visited France to consecrate a union that was already 
cemented by the bravery of his soldiers. 

These Sovereigns bave had opportunities of seeing a country but lately 
80 agitated and disinberited of its place in the councils of Europe, to day 
prosperous, peaceable, and respected, making war, not with the momen- 
tary delirium of passion, bat with the calmness ofjustice and the serenity 
of duty. They have seca France, whieh sent two hundred thousand men 
across seas , convoke at the same time, at Paris, all the arts of peace, as 
if she had meant to say to Europe, “ For me, the war that now rages is 
but an episode ; my mind and my strength are still engaged in the arts 
of peace ; let us neglect nothing to understand each other, and do not 
compel me to bring all the resources and all the energies of a great 
nation to bear upon the battle-field.” 

This appeal seems to have been beard : and the winter, by suspending 
hostilites, has favoured the intervention of diplomacy. Austria resolved 
on a decisive step, which introduced all the iufuence of the Sovereign of 
a vast empire into the deliberations. Sweden united herself more inti- 
mately with England and France by a treaty which guaranteed the 
wholeness of her territory. Lastly, from the Cabinets, counsels or pray- 
ers arrived at St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor of Russia—thbe inheritor of a situation which he had not 
created—appeared animated with a sincere desire to put an ead to the 
causes which bad brought on this sanguinary conflict. He accepted with 
determination the propositions transmitted by Austria. The honour of 
his arms having been satisfied, the Emperor did himeelf honour when he 
deferred to the clearly-expressed wish of Europe. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the belligerent and allied Powers are now mat 
at Paris to decide on the conditions of peace. The spirit of moderation 
and equity which animates all of them bids us hope a favourable result. 
Nevertheless, let us await with dignity the end of the Conferences, and be 
equally ready eitber to draw the sword, if we must, or td extend the hand 
in friendship to those who have fairly met us in the field. Whatever may 
happen, let us occupy ourselves in striving by all proper means to increase 
the strength and riches of France. Let us draw yet closer, if that be pos- 
sible, the alliance formed by a community of glory and sacrifices, and the 
reciprocal advantages of which peace would make yet more apparent. 
And finally, in this solemn moment of the world’s destinies, let us put our 
confidence in God that He will guide our efforts in the way most conform- 
able to the interests of humanity and civilization. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 

No sooner do the elegant materials for winter begia to lose their at- 
traction than spring novelties appear. Our great silk manufacturers 
already busily occupied in composing rare and distinguées etoffes for 
epring and summer toilettes ; but we must, whilst waitiug their appear- 
ance, content ourselves with those which are adapted for the interme- 
diate season. 

The moires antiques, with their rich and varied shades, produce charm- 
ing costumes, in good taste at all reasons. Thoze with broad stripes and 
designs are the most recherche for visiting and promenade toilettes. ‘Ihe 
drouguet, which can also be worn in all seasons, is equally beautiful 
either plain, broche, spotted with black, or in small designs. The gros 
de Tours, of china rose colour, malachite green, or French blue, with ara- 
hewaee patterns brooches in black, is also much admired. 

hen come the magnificent taffetas, with pattern flounces in velvet or 
plush, forming beautiful dresses for visiting, dinner, or emall evening 
parties. Other taffetas, not less elegant, have shaded stripes or checks 
the colours of which harmonise in good taste with the ground of the mate. 
rial, There are also taffetas with stamped velvet stripes. Velvet has 
for several years been associated with taffetas for summer toilette, and is 
exceedingly elegant. Our most skilful couturiers employ velvet as 
trimmings on robes of the lightest materials. 

Velvet, mixed with blondes, tulle, or crape, will be worn for spring 
bonnets. Among the newest styles are the white terry velvet, blonde. or 
taffetas, covered with talle embroidered in silk. Elegant bows are placed 
on each side, substituted sometimes by bunches of small feathers or a 
single feather, a la Buridan. A small blonde fall, turning back and form. 
Ae eee folds at each ear, completes this beautiful and becoming 

nnet. 

We must not, however, overlook the pretty bonnets composed of a mix- 
ture of blue velvet and taffetas, trimmed with blonde and blue and white 
shaded feathers ; or in sea-green velvet, ornamented with black lace, and 
hanging black flowers. The shape of bonnets has not undergone any ma- 
terial change, but great variety may be seen in the trimmings. 


Coiffares 
are composed of gold, silver, or pearl resilles, or velvet Marie Stuarts’, 








trimmed with blonde, ond long ends of velvet ribbon. Some of these are 
ornamented with feathers, others with flowers, according to the style of 
costume. 

In ball dresses, tulle and lace are equally in favour. 

Walking dresses are simple in their style. They'are composed of black 
taffetas, with flounces, or of fancy materials, such as droguet, velvet com- 
osed of wool and silk, chales in checks or fancy stripes. Moire antique, 
yons’ poplins, and plaid silks, are worn for full walking dress. The bo- 
dies are made quite high, and very much trimmed with hanging buttons 
or fringes. In plain materials the skirts are always ornamented with 
flounces; but the moire antique or figured silks are made with plain 
skirts. The sleeves are made with four frills, or plain at the top, and 
finished by a puff and two frills. Some dresses are ornamented up the 
front with bands of velvet, ruches of ribbon, or fringes, which are con- 
tinned on the frent of the body. Basques are still worn on walking 
dresses. 

Low-bodied evening dresses are made pointed, with three seams, They 
are trimmed with draperies or berthes, either of lace or the same mate- 
rial as the dress. Some taffetas dresses are made with flounces of two 
colours—black and blue, violet and black, or any contrasting colours ; 
but great taste is required in the selection. : 

Black velvet dresses have for some time passed into neglige. yet they are 
still sometimes worn. They are made very full and loag, even forming a 
train. The body is worn quite high, either with basques or quite plain ; 
and the sleeves are composed of two or three epaulettes. Black velvet 
is also employed for indoor dress. One, both elegaut and novel in style, 
was trimmed down the sides of the skirt with two rows of black curled 
feather trimming, the space between which was covered by a net-work of 
jet as light as guipure. 

; White is wah fn favour for dinner dresses, either in taffetas, droguet, 
or moire. They are made with plain skirts and bigh bodies, fastened op 
to the throat with hanging buttons composed of precious stones, an 
trimmed with lace in the form of berthes braces, or Brandebourgs. 

Children’s dresses are but the miniatures of their mammas’; that 
which serves to compose the toilettes of the latter is equally appropriate 
for the former.—Le Follet. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A French lady has discovered a method of liquifying ivory, so that it 
may be used for casts, in place of plaster. A mode of embalming nata- 
ral flowers is also spoken of——The famous Porcelain Manufactory at 
Sevres is to be forthwith transformed into barracks. Such is progress; 
——Messrs. Spofford & Co. have started a new line of steamers between 
this port and the Mediterranean——Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, one of the 
most eminent illustrations of the impudence of the Bar and the tame sub- 
mission of the public, has been seriously ill, but has recovered——The 
Holyhea fog-guns are to be two 24 pounders. They are to be planted 
oa the Stack Rock, and fired every half-hour in quick succession, during 
foggy weather.——Mr. Bourcicault has resigned the management of the 
Gaiety Theatre, New Orleans, and is succeeded by Mr. Crisp.——Sir 
Henry Ellis has resigned his responsible post as principal librarian to the 
British Museum on Saturday last. The veteran has served the public 
faithfully for more than fifty years ——Mr. Bentley, the London publish- 
er, bas in press “ Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Papers.”’ 1t bas been whispered that 
these documents include the proofs of that lady’s marriage with George 
IV.—Captain Duncan N. Ingraham, of Koszta fame, bas been nomina- 
ted as Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, vice Commodore Charles Morris, de- 
ceased, The current story of Charlotte Cashman having leased the 
London Haymarket Theatre is now said to be all fudge——Mr. T. P. 
Meagher is to start a weekly newspaper, the Jrish Vews, on the 12th of 
April.——* What is a backbiter?” asked the parson of bis Sunday School. 
This was a poser, till a little urchin answered, “ Be it a flea 7? The 
Oriental Christian Spectator records the fact of the ordination, as a 
minister of the Church of England in India, of the first Sikh who has 
sought the Christian ministry. He has been for about nine years a con- 
vert.—— Punch says of the Rook: “ He loves the blue empyrean, and he 
quits his lofty beight, when he is brought to this dull earth by the mere 
jorce of caterpillary attraction.” ——Mr. Bachanan, the American} Minis- 
ter to London, was reported in late papers to have been diving with the 
Queen and with Lord Palmerston.——The honour of Knighthood has 
been conferred upon Thomas Blaikie, Esq, Provost of the City of Aber- 
deen. The iliness of the Russian Empress Mother bas put an end to 
all the Court receptions at St. Petersburg.——Late news from Copenha- 
gen states that all the members of the late Government who were im- 
peached of high treason have been acquitted by the High Court, free of 
coste.——Mr. Glyn, the member for Kendal, has no less than four sons 
serving their country in the Crimea.——M. Lamartine is said to be re- 
vising for the press a new volume of poems, entitled “ Désillusion,”—— 
The Board of Ordnance is strongly intrenching Tynemouth garrison, 
which, when the extensive works that are now in hand are completed, 
will be surrounded by the sea at high water.——There is a slight misun- 
derstanding at Vienna between the Austrian Government and Col. Jack- 
son, the American Minister. It concerns an American citizen, tried and 
convicted of treason, two years ago.—The Liberals of London have de- 
termined to persist in the policy which induced them in the first instance 
to return Baron Rothschild to Parliament.——At a recent copyright 
trial in Paris it transpired that, though the plaintiff, one M. Vieillot, had 
sold 250,000 copies of “ La Lisette,” by Béranger, as set to music by Be- 
rart, of which sogg he is the proprietor, more than a million printed co- 
pies of it had been disposed of.——The editor of the V. Y¥. Dutchman, 
speaking of a drink he once had occasion to indulge in, said he coulda’t 
tell whether it was brandy or a torchlight procession going down his 
throat !——-Some of the London papers state that the Count de Medem, who 
was appointed Russian Minister to this country after Mr. Bodisco’s death, 
will upon the conclusion of peace be accredited to the Court of London. 
——aA philosopher who had married a vulgar but amiable girl, used to 
call his wife Brown Sugar, because, he said, she was sweet but unrefined. 
——tThe Earl of Southesk bas disposed of the Highland estates of Glen- 
dye and Strachan to a neighbouring proprietor, at the price of £70,000. 
These properties were purchased by his Lordship’s father, the late Sir 
James Carnegie, about twenty years ago, and cost, with buildings since 
erected, about £55,000.——A water-kelpie, first cousin to the sea-serpent, 
is reported by the Inverness Courier to have shown himself, at great 
length, in an inland lake in the parish of Lochs, Lewis. Sportsmen and 
penny-a-liners are in full chase——Sir Thomas Redington has resigned 
his office of one of the Secretaries to the Board of Control. The office is 
now & permanent one, unaffected by Ministerial changes, and is, therefore, 
incompatible with a seat in Parliameot, which Sir Thomas seeks, having 
juet addressed the electors of New Ross.——Dartry Castle, Rockeorry 
county Monaghan, the residence of the Right, Hon. Lord Cremorne, has 
been destroyed by fire. It has been only 10 years erected, and was con- 
sidered one of the finest buildingsin the north of Ireland ——-Sir William 
Gomm has taken a final leave of the Bengal army, at the conclusion of a 
five years’ administration——-The French Emperor, at the personal re- 
quest of Professor Nisard. has pardoned five of the students who were 
lately sentenced to imprisonment for the disturbances at the Sorbonne. 
——It is ramoured that Mr. Richard Pemberton Milnes, of Frystonhall 
will shortly be made a peer.——The students of Marischal College and 
University, Aberdeen, have elected Mr. Layard Lord Rector for the cur- 
reut year.——The cantatrice for whom Mozart wrote the part of Pamina 
in the opera of the ‘* Magic Flute,” Mdlle. Gottlieb, died recently at the 
advanced age of ninety years. On the 27th of January last she attended 
the Mozart Festival at Vieona.-—The Invalide Russe announces that 
it will no longer be an exclusively military journal. In future it will 
contain theatrical articles, military news not being likely to be of suffi- 
cient interest to its readers ——The Artesian Well in Paris is 1700 feet 
deep, and shoots its column of water more than a huodred feet above the 
ground. The temperature is about 80 degrees, Fabrenheit ; the quanti- 
ty supplied average nearly three millions and a half of gallons in twenty- 
four hours.——Simeon Draper, Esq., the efficient President of the Board 
of Ten Governors, has resigned his appointment. The Alms House, and 
other Public Charities of New York, will miss his superintendence.—— 
Barnum is hopelessly insolvent. As we always expressed our dislike of 
him, whether puffiog Jenny Lind in concerts, or puffiog himself in an im- 
pudent book, we cannot express any sympathy.——General Williams, 
the hero of Kars, is likefy to be exchanged for a Russian General.——The 
men of science from Europe are expected to muster largely in this coun- 
try, when the next meeting of the American Scientific Association takes 
place. This will be at Albany, in August, 











Niconarerr.—The Moniteur de la Flotte, unier the head of ‘‘ La Ver 
ité sur Nicolaieff,’’ contains an article from which we extract the follow- 
ing portion :— 

* Nicolaieff is not merely a port of construction, as is generally believed 
in Europe, but a port for arming vessels of war. In grave circumstances 
the Russian squadron of reserve used to station there, and if that has not 
taken place during the present war, the reason is that Prince Menschikoff 





desired to have, from the beginning of the war, under his orders in the 
port of Sebastopol all the armed vessels which were in the Black Sea. In 
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too, that versels of war should be able to navigate between Nico- | the world is much the wiser for what his Majesty was pleased to say, not- | rious chapter of contingencies; but we are sure of one thing: a fight 
ry and the sea, the Russian Board of Admiralty has bad @cbannel withstanding » momentary flutter on the Bourse, and all manner of | with any one would be the most likely method of ensuring Walker's suc- 


hole way down, from which every :ock cr impediment bas — 
ee cameel, and in which, daring ei ght months of the year 
there are 23 feet of water. That depth becomes considerably greater | 
when the river rises. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea at the com- | 


mencement of the war consisted of 16 ships of the line, amongst which an heir to the Imperial throne. What an event this will be for the Par- | 


only 3 were of the first class; the others, all of the third and fourth class, | 
drew only 22 feet ef water when fully armed. The arming of these ves- | 
sels bad been effected altogether at Nicolaieff, and they arrived at Sebas- | 
topol without the slightest difficulty, by following the channel already | 
mentioned, each baving her guns on board as well as her full complement 

of mep, and an entire supply of provisions and stores. It results frem | 
what bas just been said, that ships of the line can be built and armed at | 
Nicolaieff, and can then, during the greatest part of the year, proceed to | 
sea quite ready to fight. As to vessels of 120 guns and upwards, they 
can take all their guns on board with the exception of those of the lower 

deck, and complete their armament at Sebastopol. It may thus be seen | 
what advantages can be derived from Nicolaieff. Both that place and | 
Sebastopol are classed in Russia among the ports of the Black Sea, just | 
as Rochefort and Lorient, which are some way inland, are in the list of | 
the ports of France. The official name given to Nicolgieff by the Impe- | 
rial Government speaks more strongly than anything else that can be 

said. Nicolaieff, according to the literal translation of the name is, ‘ the | 
chief place of the Russian military marine in the Black Sea.’ The esta- | 
blishmext of Sebastopol was only the chief station of the Russian fleet, 

and the place of assembling when any expedition was in contemplation.” | 





Macavtay Boryt 1s Erricy in tae Hrieu.axns.—Recent English ' 
papers report that the Highlanders of Glenmore, in Inverness-shire, feel- | 
ing aggrieved and indigant at the slanderous charges brought by Mr. | 
Macanlay against their predecessors, in his last volume of the History of | 


England, assembled together, and headed by a piper playing the | - 


“Rogae’s March,” proceeded to the Black Rock, near Glenmore House, 
and there burnt in effigy the distinguished bistorian. The assembled 
crowd gave three sbouts of execration as the effigy was consuming. Mac- 
aulay, when in the Highlands, resided for a considerable time at Glenmore 
House, and this act of the indignant Highlanders has caused no small sen- 
sation in the disirict. 


Statistics or Wrecks.—The total number of wrecks and casualties, 
on or near our coasts in 1855, were 1,141, of 176,544 tons, Of the 
vessels, 963 were British, 11 colonial, and 116 foreign ; of which number | 
were totally wrecked 272, stranded and recovered 246, stranded (but 
whether total or partial loss not reported) 167, totally lost in collision 55, 
seriously damaged in collision 187, slightly damaged in collision 14, leaky 
and foundered 49, leaky and put back to discharge and repair 47, des- 
troyed by fire 14, found “ derelict” 19, dismasted and otherwise damaged | 
49, abandoned 20, capsized and sunk 9, seriously damaged 49, by spon- 
taneous combustion of cargo 2. Of these, 576 occurred on the east coast, 
251 on the west coast, and 117 on the south coast, of Great Britain ; 127 
on the Irish coast ; 10 off the Scilly Islands; 6 off the Channel Islands ; 
34 off the Northern Islands—viz. Orkneys, Shetland, and Hebrides; 13 
off the Isle of Man, and 7 off Lundy Island. In 1855 the total number of 
lives lost was 469; in 1854, 1.549; in 1853, 689; in 1852, 920. The 
bumber of collision reported is greatly on the increase. being 247 against 
94 registered in 1854, 73 ia 1853, and 57 in 1852. Total amount paid 
to lifeboats during the ycar, £682 33, 8d, ; total amount as rewards for 
life, £655. 3s, 











FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Have much p’eature in announcing that they will shortly exhibit in the'r Store, the very inter- 
estiog Series o 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY MR. FENTON AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 











FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ | 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer, 
JOSEPH AND H'S BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a geseral assortment of French and English Engravings, Oil-paintings 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the varions arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA, 
N.B.—Particular attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Photo- 
grapbs, Paintings, &c, FINE AKT GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. ¥. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


BRoapwayr THEATRE... .....5200 Timour the Tartar, &c. 





N as SRS oat fe. cbcos0c.ccebad opt cne pir eens ance The Ravels. 





GEFORCE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stieet. Tickets 25cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 
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To ConrEsPoNDENTS.—~‘* ALBION,” Toronto. Every letter recently received 
from you hss come to hand on Saturday, and has consequently been too late 
for use. The regularity of this annoying delay has by no means reconciled us 
to it.—P.S. Just as we go to press, on Friday afternoon, yours of Tuesday last 
reaches us. It is dated the 18th, and has two Toronto post marks—one 19th, 
and the other 20th !! 


HE ALBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1856. 


A Dull Week in Europe. 

The Liverpool mail of the 8th inst., received by the steamship Persia, 
after an excellent winter passage of less than twelve days, is not freighted 
with important tidings. The secrets of the Conference, on which hang 
the issues of peace or war, do not leak out ; and the political atmosphere 
is impenetrable fog, none the less impenetrable perbaps, that it is occa- 
sionally darkened with what may be termed flights of canards, These, 
thrown into the air at Bruseels, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, wing 
their way to London, and thence to this metropolis, which by the way is 
not without its own manufactory of reports. These we have no room to 
chronicle ; but we are grateful, in the midst of so much ignorance, for the 
light thrown upon us by one of our daily neighbours who, editorially 
and from exclusive sources of information, lets New York know that on a 
certain day Baron Brunow’s “face wore an air of unusual anxiety.” 

In all seriousness, nothing whatever is known as to the progress made 
towards a Treaty of Peace. We only know that the preliminary proto. 
col has been duly signed, and that an armistice has been agreed upon, to 
last until the 31st of this present month. Still, we argue favourably from 
the prolonged session, and from a variety of minor circumstances, which 
it were tedious to enumerate, but which may be best hinted by the use of 
the old adage—* coming events cast their shadows before.”’ The impres- 
sion prevails that Russia is most thoroughly beaten. Indeed, if such terms 
be wrenched from ber as there is reason to suppose have been demanded: 
the Allies will have gained the legitimate object of the war, and will have 
relieved Europe of an intolerable incubus. 

; Ta deference to the general interest felt in such docnments—rather than 
rom any sense on our own part of its gravity at this moment—we re- 

- — —o address to his nominal Legislature, delivered on 
be As rem Ay bm r session. Its chief merit, we think, is its epigramma- 
ant . & record of facts and a partial tracing of cause and 
ct, Macaulay might envy its felicitous phrases, As a key to policy 

oF as a groundwork for expectations, we find in it no significance. Nor 
= it escape the observant reader that, if the British alliance on the one 
and is prominently greeted, the Czar,on the other, comes in for a fair 





strained newspaper interpretations. Paris, too, is in # listening attitude, cess. His deeperadoes are probably at home with arms in their hands, 


listening for a sound that is to tbrill the fair city with emotion—we mean | 


of course the roar of guns from the Invalides, that is to notify the birth of 


isians! What an access of movement in the upholstery department! 
What composition there will be of Odes! What establishments of House- 
holds! What renewal of all the antiquated frippery of the Empire! 
However, as it is not likely that the coming King of Algiers will largely 
influence the destinies of Europe, we may take leave of bim for to-day, 
promising to pay him our respectful homage, 20 soon as he can head his 
first chapter in life with the heading to the first chapter of one of 
Dickens’s novels—“ I am born.” 

From the Crimea we learn that on the 29th of February the hostile 

Commanders had exchanged a formal recognition of the armistice. The 
Traktir Bridge, over the Tchernaya, in the neighbourhood of which the 
Sardinians had their principal brush with the enemy, was the ecene of 
this little ceremony. Rumour eays that the announcement interfered with 
sundry small movements in contemplation.—The health of the British 
troops before Sebastopol is admirable. The weekly mortalityis less than 
in pet regiments quartered at home.—Sir Colin Campbell had joined his 
Division.—Preparations for blowing up the remaining forts on the Soath 
side still contiaue, and will not, we presume, be suspended.—Reinforce- 
ments are continually arriving ; and if hostilities be renewed, there is 
reason to think that the campaign will be an active one. 
The flying squadron, led by Capt. Watson in the Imperieuse, has en- 
tered the Baltic, to enforce the blockades that had been abandoned by 
force of wintry weather, but which are not affected by the armistice just 
proclaimed. A Hamburgh report mentions that two Russian ships-of- 
war had ventured out from Sweaborg for an airing. It may be so, but 
at best it is another of the hamiliating incidents with which the Russian 
navy has confessed itself powerless. We don’t think it likely that Capt.Wat- 
son will find these gentlemen cruising, when the state of the ice permits 
him to challenge the fleet that lies ensconseed within the protection of 
Sweaborg or Cronstadt.—The immense preparations for a naval campaign 
continue with undiminished activity at the Royal Dock-yards of Eng- 
land. 





The Palmerston Ministry; Home Affairs. 

If it please you to turn to the batch of Parliamentary gleauings on an- 
other page, you will see sume evidence that there was foundation for our 
remark of last week, that the Administration is not free from domestic 
trouble. We can do no more than recapitulate or point out the sources 
of it. It commenced with the House of Peers enubbing the newly nomi- 
nated Life-Peer ; in connection with which we must notice that Lord 
Derby, having snatched the fearful joy of victory over the Whigs, seems 
now disposed to bow slightly to the popular feeling, and to suggest a 
remedy for the Judicial weakness of the Upper House.—Mr. Lowe’s di s- 
comfiture we have already recorded. The government was not strong 
enough to bear down the immense influence brought against bim the sun- 
dry corporate bodies whose property was threatened.—Then again there 
is a Bill before Parliament for extending the Police arrangements through- 
out the Provinces, This may or may not be a desirable scheme; but it 
is vehemently opposed in many districts, andit certainly wears an air of 
that centralizing tendency which is a distinguishing and most objectien- 
able feature in Whig policy. The fate of this measure is doubtfal.— 
Add to this the first step towards army reform, extorted by Sir De Lacy 
Evans from Lord Palmerston. The sale and purchase of commissions 
was the “ abuse’’ at which the reformers tilted. The government, una- 
ble to outvote them, or unwilling to try the hazard, under the present ex- 
citement arising from the Crimean exposures, was compelled to promise a 
joint Committee of civilians and military officers on the whole subject. 
Readers at all conversant with Parliamentary routine know the 
difference between this sort of compulsory reference to a Com- 
mittee, and the voluntary falling back upon one, as in the case of 
Mr. Lowe and the Merchant Shipping-Dues. Mr. Lowe was de- 
feated. Sir De Lacy iriumphed.—Finally, the publication of the 
correspondence and papers, connected with the defence and final sur- 
render of Kars, must supply another awkward dilemna. We have no 
room to go into the subject to-day ; but it will be remambered that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe has been accused of causing this disaster to the 
Turkish army, by his unaccountable treatment of Generel Williams. The 
Times took the field vigorously against our Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple ; but Dr. Sandwith’s published account of the siege having omitted 
all mention of his Excellency’s strange behaviour, public judgment was in 
abeyance. Now however comes docamentary proof of the truth of a por- 
tion at least of the Times’ charges, and the affair promises to become an- 
other of the innumerable and unpleasant episodes with which the war has 
furnished us. 

Tbe burning of Covent Garden Theatre is described elsewhere; nor can 
we add anything in the way ofcomment. So with the appalling villainy of 
the late Mr. Sadlier, M.P., which, though not involving such enormous dis- 
asters as was at first reported, seems to have had extensive ramifications. 
Much sentimentality bas been wasted in regard to him ; and an attempt 
has been made in some quarters to lay upon the present nervously-excited 
tone of social life the blame for his enormous crimes. This is all false, 
wrong, dangerous. There is no denying that the age is one of inordinate 
greediness, intensity, and recklessness. So much the more need that we 
should walk warily when surrounded with temptations. Beyond a doubt, 
many innocent victims have been involved by this wretched man in heavy 
pecuniary lossee; but society has, we think, incurred a heavier loss than 
they. We mean the loss of the spectacle of Mr. John Sadlier in the Peni- 
tentiary, picking oakum with certain fraudulent bankers. We speak 
thus plainly, in all due submission to the inscrutahle decrees of Provi- 
dence, as manifested in the death of the suicide. 





Central America; Difficulties All Round. 

Mr. Clayton, pars magna of the famous Treaty that bears his name, 
has again addressed the Senate ef the United States on the difficulties 
with Great Britain. We do not, however, find much novelty in his posi- 
tion, or much new force in his arguments ; and indeed the public inte- 
rest will scarcely be aroused on the subject (presuming no special occur- 
rence in Nicaragua), until the receipt of Lord Clarendon’s answer to 
Mr. Marcy’s letter, wherein the latter asks the reeall of Mr. Crampton and 
the three obnoxious Consuls. What Mr. Clayton said about General 
Walker has attracted more attention. That adventurer’s coup d'état has 
naturally aroused much feeling, and stimulated curiosity a3 to the issue. 
Mr. Clayton denounced him and his proceedings ; but we are altogether 
in the dark as to the intention of the Presideat, and at a loss 
moreover to see where government assistance could be rendered. 

In the meantime, the Transit Company lays up its boats, and although 
New Orleans feeds Walker’s army with unfortunate recruits, the suspen- 
sion of direct intercourse with New York cannot but operate against 
him. From the seat of his adventures too, come the most contradictory 
reports. Some describe his forces as invincible fire-eaters, ready and able 
to swallow the five Central American States :, others as decimated by 
disease, disheartened for want of pay, and only held together by severe 





ehare of adroit compliment, On the whole, it may be doubted whether 
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measures. We can’t roconcile discrepancies, or dwell longer on the cu- 





as they are abroad in all other respects, Newa from Nicaragua is at this 
moment in great demand. 

To return for one moment only to the differences or difficulties be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and Mr. Marcy ; it should not be forgotten that the 
infamous character of the witnesses, who have testified against our Minis- 
ter and Consuls, has been more than once adverted to. One of the chief 
of them, a fellow named Strobel—once in British confidence, bat soon 
drummed out of it—is nevertheless delicately complimented in Mr. Mar- 
cy’s correspondence. It seems though that the business of the State has 
not exclusively occupied this gentleman’s attention, during a recent visit 
to Washington. A robbery of jewels took place at Willard’s Hotel, in 
connection with which Mr. or Capt. Strobel was arrested by the police. 
Thereupon however he disappears from the public gaze ; and we can 
only learn that such extraordinary pains were taken to have the matter 
compromised and hushed up, that even the active correspondents of the 
press were thrown off the scent. We all know that, under every govern- 
ment, Kings’ evidence and witnesses of that kidney are treated with ex- 
traordinary consideration ; but such a fact as the above might be an 
awkward one, if brought forward mal-d-propos. We mention it episodi- 
cally, and as always willing to hear and state the truth. For the rest, it 
is known that we are not, (though wishing that we could be in con- 
science) committed to the ultra-British view of all these equabbles. We 
have often said that we believe the American Government has the right 
to judge for itself in the Enlistment matter, however unreasonable its de- 
termination ; and that on the three points in the Central American dis 
pute, we have one on band that is scarcely tenable in argument. 





Canada. 

The Ministry for the present bas tided over its difficulties. The small 
hostile majority of four, mentioned last week in connection with Judge 
Duval, was on Thursday of last week converted into a favourable majori- 
ty of 32, in a House of 112. 

We need not follow the Parliamentary record of the process under 
which this change took place. Let it suffice to say, that only when re-as- 
sured by this change, did the Ministry present to the Governor-General 
the request of the Assembly, coupling it with their advice that its prayer 
should be refused. And refused it was. Sir Edmund Head sent a Mes- 
sage down, explaining why he declined to act; his main reasons, as put 
forward, being, that he could not in any way interfere with the proceedings 
of the Bench. And so thesquabble ends; though it should be noted that 
Judge Duval has himself been stirred up to deny the correctness of the 
report, out of which all these proceedings have sprang. 

The question, that seems likely to agitate the Legislative Halls most 
seriously, is one in which local interests are deeply concerned. Shall 
the Canadas have a permanent, in place of a shifting seat of government? 
The reply is decidedly in the affirmative. Shall it be this city, cr that, 
the choice of course being limited to a very few localities? The answer 
is prompt, for now comes into play a variety of motives, obvions to all 
who think the subject worth consideration. From certain signs and 
votes so far recorded, the mind’s eye does not yet see the question defi- 
nitely settled. 

Mr. John Young, indefatigable in all matters pertaining to the com- 
mercial prosperity of his country, is mooting oa behalf of the Montreal 
Board of Trade a project no less interesting than new. He proposes, at 
public cost, a telegraphic communication between Quebec and a point on 

the north shore of the Straits of Belleisle, 700 miles East of Quebec, and 
only 1878 West of Liverpool. There the Canadian line of steamers should 
touch. Thence the European news should be flashed along the wires, 
for the benefit of the Western World. The advantages of this plan, as 
regards time and distance, are manifest. We shall probably retarn to it, 
when less pressed for space. 

Our sometime correspondent “ ALBion” is requested to look elsewhere 
for a hint. 





The British Government, Mr. Henry Grinnell, and Dr. Kane. 

A brief but interesting correspondence between Mr. Crampton and Mr. 
Marcy has just been sent into Congress by the President. Its subject is 
the desire of our government to offer to the gentlemen above-named a 
testimonial of national gratitude, for their well-known efforts on behalf 
of the Franklin Expedition. The immediate purport is to obtain from 
Congress, for Dr. Kane and the officers in the American service azsociated 
with him, the requisite permission to accept any such foreign gifts. The 
language cmployed is very fitting to the cecasion, and forms an accepta- 
ble contrast to the disputatious element that has latterly prevailed. We 
presume that the special authorization will be gracefully accorded. 
Even’ General Cass himself would scarcely raise objections. 

Whilst the humane liberality of Mr. Grinnell and the adventurous zeal 
of Dr. Kane are thus recognised abroad, we are glad to see that the Le- 
gislature of this State is not unmindfal of them. Oa the 18th inst., the 
Senate at Albany passed a complimentary Resolution in honour of the 
former, and appropriated a sum of money for the purchase of a gold me- 
dal, to be presented to the latter. 





Capture of a Slaver in the Port of New York. 

Early in the week, and in the dead of the night, a regularly out-fitted 
slaving schooner wasseized by the U. S. Marshal, as she was quietly steal- 
ing out tosea. The circumstances are narrated at great length in the 
daily prints, and we cannot find room for them. But we should fail in 
our duty, if we omitted to compliment the legal and naval authorities 
upon their watchfulness and promptness on the occasion. There seems 
to be no doubt as to the destination of this accursed craft to the Coast of 
Africa : but the trouble is to find a Captain or an owner. 

It is confidently asserted that at least thirty such vessels are des- 
patched every year from these waters. Can this be so? Where is the 
Chamber of Commerce? Why does it not vindicate the mercantile com- 
munity from so foul an aspersion? When Mr. Barclay, in his entire ig- 
norance, charged some unknown individual with essaying a little bit of 
privateering, there was a terrible and ludicrous outcry, which has even 
found its echo in Mr. Marcy. Here are the same indignant gentlemen 
implicated—to the same extent, neither more or Jess—in a more disgrace- 
fal business, and we hear not a word of summoning a special meeting. 





The Missing Steamer. 

We regret to find that the Persia brought no tidiage of the Pacific ; 
neither bas the .4rctic, U. S. steamer, despatched several week’s ago, 
under command of Lieutenant Hartstein, to seatch for her. Nevertheless, 
we do not despair. The extraordinary extent of the fields of ice seen 
floating in mid-ocean renders it by no means impossible that the Pacific 
has been imbedded and delayed. 


—— ee 


pRusic. 


It is well known that one always talks most, when one has nothing to say » 
in which case we would be almost excusable in writing an interminable article, 
(to day) for just at present we are reduced to the Italian Opera. Gottsehalk, it 





is'true, continues to give us, weekly, the most delightful evenings devoted to 
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piano music ; but what more can we say upon the subject of this young favou- 
rite, whose pr we have already proclaimed in the most emphatie manner. 
The Buckleys have also produced a new drollery, which is carefully gotten up, 
and we are startled by a display of scenery and mise en scéne, to which-we are 
totally unaccustomed ; one laughs in spite of one’s self at their Court of Ice- 
burg ; but how is it possible to do justice to such perpetual punning, or to such 
laxuriance of wit, fan, music, and negro comicality? Besides, the Buckleys 
take their departure on Monday next ; they are about to undertake a tour, and 
and will carry with them, wherever they go, laughter, gaiety, and really very 
acceptable music. They desert New York for some weeks, to the despair of 
numerous amateurs of Ethiopian ministrels—-Happily fer the friends of black 
entertainments, Wood and George Christy still remain to us, and as they have 
lately recruited Pierce, that accomplished type of the children of darkness, 
and incomparable African article, it is not surprising that this popular place 
of amusement is over crowded every night. 

In default therefore of novlity, or any other musical entertainments of peculi- 
ar interest, we still consider ourselves fortunate, to see the doors of our Aca- 
demy of Music once more thrown open. As we reported in our last Saturday's 
notice, the opening evening was signalized by a disappointment : Miss Ada 
Phillips, who was to have sung the réle of Azucena,in the T'rovatore, was un- 
able to appear. Fortunately her indisposition did not prove serious, and we 
have at last had the satisfaction of seeing and hearing this young artist, a 
newly risen star in the firmament of this country. On Monday last, Miss 
Ada Phillips made her first appearance, in the Opera in which she was to have 
sung the preceding week, and as this one of Verdi's compositions is a great 
favourite with the public, the Academy of Music was crowded in spite of 
Passion week The crowd applauded when the curtain rose for the second act, 
probably because the debutante was discovered, gracefully reclining upon the 
bank near which Maurico generally stands; but the troubadour Brignoli in 
this instance distinguished himself by his absence, having doubtless gone to 
serenade his lady love behind the scenes. 

Miss Ada Phillips is about thirty years of age. She is tall, has a good stage 
walk, and acts with the energy indicated by the fire of her black eyes, and her 
still blacker and beautiful hair. We must take care not to call her plain, for 
as one of our neighbours judiciously remarked, a woman who has character in 
her face is never plain. If Miss Ada Phillips’ voice has as much force of ex- 
pression as her features possess, she would doubtless make a remarkable can- 
tatrice. It is unfortunate that her voice lacks power, as it is far from being de- 
ficient in sweetness ; Miss Ada Phillips might, we think, be able to increase 
the volume of sound, if she would always take pains to articulate clearly. On 
the whole, however, her voice is an agreeable mezzo-soprano, and we were 
not at all surprised at the warm welcome she received from the numerous and 
gallant auditory of Monday last. The public was so amiably disposed on that 
occasion, that it encored Amodio in the andante of his aria. We cannot, in 
conscience, share in the geveral infatuation for this singer ; we admire as much 
as any one the power and beauty of his voice, but the mere possession of a 
magnificent organ is not all sufficient ; the manuer of using it is still to be con- 
sidered. 

We think that M. Amodio’s method is wretched; he takes breath at any 
moment ; as if be were utterly ignorant of the first principles of his art ; he has 
not the slightest flexibility, and is incapable of executing the simplest cadenza ; 
in short, he seems to think that to shout is to sing, and we consider this a mild 
expression. 

It is really painfal to see so young aud admirably gifted an artist as Signor 
Amodio, so little desirous of improvement, so careless of his future reputation. 
Alas! there is little hope of his conversion to a life of labour and ambition, for 
that would defeat Amodio’s object, which seers to be to increase his size from 
day to day. 

The great subject of conversation during the entre-actes on Menday evening, 
was Mr. Paine’s resolution to continue the direction of the Academy of Music 
next fall. Far from disgusting him with his ré/e of impresario, his recent law- 
suit on the subject of Madame Patania’s engagement, and his losses of last fall, 


best of jokes, puts murder in a very amusing light, and makes torture so enter- 
taining, that one half suspects him of keeping a thumbscrew or a rack for his 
own private delectation. 

The farce of ‘‘ That Blessed Baby” is cast and written quite in the “Ingolds- 
by” vein. The pivot of the piece upon which all the situations turn is the co- 
micality of lackeydom aping humanity. The footman falls in love with a 
serving-maid, and during the absence of their master and mistress these pre- 
posterous creatures perpetra te the double joke of matrimony and paternity. 
This, of itself, is entertaining enough, as you must see,but the fun grows fast 
and furious, when the master returns. Then the ridiculous creatures are put 
to sad straits, in their desire to conceal their conduct and its consequences from 
the eyes and ears of the parlour. 

Conceal a baby from the ear ! Imagine the difficulties of such an enterprise, 
and then estimate at its proper value the intense facetiousness of the play- 
wright, who makes that blessed baby become the curse and confusion of its 
parent's lives! They thrust it into impossible places, stuff its palpitating little 
mouth with extemporaueous rags, ram it into drawers, try to pocket it ; and, 
(which is the cream of the thing) continually vacillate on the verge of the only 
efficacious disposition they could make of it. To “ over-caudle” the child would 
finally calm the parental mind. Then why don’t th ey “ over-caudle” the child 
at once, and have done with it? Just because to “ over-caudle’ in England 
means the same thing as to “ assist ’’ in Italy, and while a decent English au- 
dience may be invited to laugh at the notion of a mamma’s putting strychnine 
into the pap of her first-born—it would spoil the farce you know, to bring into 
it a “ demnition cold damp moist unpleasant body,” even though that body, 
like the country girl’s first fault, be “‘ a very little one.” Seriously, Mr. Burton, 
do you think the Theatre likely to be a very useful Institution,if it is to be de- 
voted to such drolleries as these? It was bad enough to make a jest of intem- 
perance in the Toodles,and to trifle with reli sion in the “Serious Family.”’ Why 
must we have this pleasantry about poisoning, and this caricature of paternity. 
You know your power over the public, Mr. Burton ; you know that even I; the 
critic now complaining, cannot for the life of me help laughing at the farce | 
must condemn, when you present the lamentable hero—why, then, will you 
delight your audience, to do them injuries? You area student of Shakespeare, 
and in Shakespeare's school you should have learned that there are tendencies 
in man, not to be trifled with. You must see yourself how detestable the tone 
is of this “‘ screaming farce,” and ought you not then to refuse it the inspira- 
tion of your talent? Audiences may demand it; but be you wiser than the 
audiences, and “let them not lick the sweet which is their poison !” 

I am really astonished, or rather I should be astonished, if the straining at 
gnats and the swallowing of camels were not such a sadly familiar experience, 
that the Lord Chamberlain should have suffered the production of such a play 
as “That Blessed Baby,” while the horrors of the Palmer poisoning and the 
revelations of the ‘‘ burial clubs” were still reeking before the public eye. Per- 
haps his lordship’s virtue was exhausted by the effort he made in crushing 
“Camille.” He did crush her in London—but like the nymph Arethusa, she 
slid under the sea and rises again in New York as lively as ever, and Miss 
Keene bas made a decided hit by playing the part of her chaperon. Nobody, 
of course, ought to know the story of Camille, so of course everybody does. 
Assbe came from the teeming brains of Dumas //s in Paris, she was a real 
victim of circumstances. As Miss Keene has reproduced her, she only thinks 
herself the victim of circumstances. Squeezed between a cruel Fate which 
denies her the simplest necessities of life, such as champagne and enamelled 
ear-rings, and a St. Preox of a lover who fatigues her with principles, Camille 
of Paris is naturally enough projected by this double pressure into the vortex 
of vice. She “sees life’ up-stairs and down-stairs, in kitchen and garret, 
closets and ballrooms, in the streets and at late suppers, till she exhausts 
her mortal part, and rises from a death-bed of harrowing pathos, into sublimi- 
ties that “ transcend the imperfect offices of prayer and praise.” Camille of 
New York only dreams of all this dreadful life, and after an exciting night, 
wakes in the morning, finds herself alive and well, gets up an altered being, 
and is evangelically united to Armand, with the most orthodox prospects of un- 





seem on the contrary to have developed in him a thirst for gain and glory. 
Mr. Paine has more than one revenge to accomplish, more than one error 
to repair; but we know him to be a man of energy and intelligence, 
and we hope that the experience which he must have gained this winter 
will bear fruit for the future. We are therefore firmly persuaded that he 
will hereafter avoid engaging three soprani-sfogati, and four contralti, at 
the same time, especially, when among the seven cantatrices there is not one 
whose talent is of a kind to attract a crowd or fill the treasury. For our part, 
we should be very glad to welcome back Madame Lagrange, but on condition 
that she shall not be made to sing parts in which she is painful to hear, and 
which have already injured the little voice she has. 

If the Academy of Music is to re-open its doors in September next with the 
same artistes to whom we have listened this winter, it is our firm opinion that 
it will be only to close them again very shortly after, and to expire in a mise- 
rable and humiliating manner. Madame Lagrange has sustained almost alone 
the entire weight of the répertoire during a whole season, but we do not desire 
to repeat the experience. 

The impresario of the Academy of Music seems to comprehend the necessity 

of alittle variety in his programme ; he knows that we are sick of Lucia, Nor- 
ma, and other Operas that have been worn threa dbare, and he will produce a 
nevelty on Monday next, and what is still better, a work composed in New 
York. We do not mean to imply that this fact guarantees its excellence; but 
we always see with pleasure those musicians who have acquired the rights of 
citizenship among us, having the opportunity to gather the fruit of their in- 
spirations. We hope that Luigi Arditi’s opera of La Spia, will obtain a great 
and legitimate success ; and this is wishing for Arditi a better fate than that of 
his friend and colleague Bottesini, whose Assedio di Firenze brought him in 
Paris nothing but a succés d’estime. GAMMA. 





Brawa. 


The Reverend Richard Chenevex Trench, who is a capital philologist, and no 
doubt a very good pastor, takes occasion, in the course of his clever little trea- 
tise on the “‘ Use and Study of Words,” to revile the Italians for their phrase- 
ology of crime. He says, and justly enough, that periphrases of speech often 
act as palliatives to the conscience. A rose might swell as sweet by any other 

- name, but it is certain that much of a sin’s offence is in the name it wears, and 
people who habitually dodge the bald titles of iniquity may be reasonably sus- 
pected pf a slight indiffereuce to the visage itself of the “ monster viee.” 

Byron would have been shocked indeed had anybody accused him of theft, 
but he thought it rather a good joke to “ obtain” that golden strand of Lucre- 
zia’s hair out of the showcase of the Ambrosian library. The Italian princes 
and potentates who fell, once upon a time, into a bad habit of meddling with 
each other's soup and coffee, and converted life into a duel of bane and anti- 
dote between the cook and the apothecary, would have been sadly disgusted to 
hear the populace talk of poison ; and Mr. Trench has no mercy for the nation 
whose complaisance to the eustoms of their betters was carried so far, that when- 
ever a Cardinal or a Countess was suddenly snapped up out of existence, the 
distinguished deceased was said to have been removed from this earthly scene 
by a death pivitosto aiutata che mnatturale, “ rather assisted than natural.” 
It is rather a mincing phrase, I own, and men who used it habitually must 
have come at last to look with very different eyes upon a vulgar brigand who 
coarsely murdered a monk or a merchant, and an amiable assassin who politely 
“ helped” a mother or a cousin out of an existence, probably uncomfortable and 
certainly inconvenient. But if the use of sach phraseology justifies us in draw- 
ing inferences uncomplimentary to the moral character of the people who em- 
ployed it, what shall we say of the living English public, or ef our own ap. 
diences who crowd to Burton’s, and laugh themselves into hysterics over the 
farce of “‘ That Blessed Baby ?” 

There was another parson of the English Church, not at all like Mr. Trench, 
Mr. Barham by name, who took it into his head some years since to write a 

set of stories in prose and verse. Mr. Barham was, no doubt, an estimable 
parson, who read the prayers with solemnity, and wrote his own sermons. 
But he had droll notions of fan, and if Mr. Trench has ever read the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” he must have conceived the most melancholy forebodings for the 
fature of the English race. For the “ Ingoldsby Legends” make a very clever 
book and a very popular one, which quite deserves to be called the “Comic 
Newgate Calendar.” The humorous parson treats the worst of crimes as the 


impeachable felicity. 

Charles Lamb used to hold a theory that for everything we did in dreams, we 
were morally responsible--but the more agreeable notion of the gentleman who 
recast Camille for the Varieties seems to be, that a dream is only a very conve- 
nient kind of sermon, preached by spirits, to people who won’t go to Church. 
Admit the notion, and you must praise the skill with which he has contrived 
to develop it for the stage. The situations are very cleverly managed, and the 
play on the whole is better performed than anything [ have seen at the Varie. 
ties. Miss Keene makes an impassioned, brilliant, and effective Camille. One 
of my critical brethren pays Mademoiselle Doche the compliment of saying that 
Miss Keene resembles her, but my admiration of Miss Keene is too sincere for 
me not to protest against such a proposition. My only objection to Miss 
Keene’s appearance in this réle would be, that she is too little melo-dramatic 
for so melo-dramatic and factitious a character ; that she is too much of a wo 
man and too little of a lorette, too genuine, too earnest, too really charming, in 
short. But these are very tolerable faults, after all! 

Mr. Jordan was more true to the réle he filled. His appalling intensities 
and concentrated glances admirably suited the conception of Armand, and he 
uttered the sonorous solemnities of that magnanimous part with a fervour 
which brought down the house. The subordinate characters were much more 
endurably presented than they are apt to be at the Varieties, and I am glad to 
indulge myself in the belief that the ot polloi of Miss Keene’s company are trying 
to improve. 

Whether Camille’s morality is saved by the device of putting her to sleep 
may be lawfully a matter for discussion. I shall not discuss it, for not only do I 
agree with Charles Lamb, but I own myself unable to see the distinction be- 
tween acting out a story and acting outa dream. It is as if Bottom the Weaver 
had come forward at the end of the first act, saying, ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you are about to see very naughty things, and you may be led to think ill of 
this nice young lady, and to shake your heads at us who do present her to you. 
But have no fear, I pray you, for it is all a dream, and she will wipe away all 
her sins when she washes her fair face in the morning.” Except as illustrating 
the cleverness of Mr. Stage Manager Hall, the device may be considered, I 
think, a superfluity. 

Mr. Wallack has been giving us steady old comedies, and Mr. Burton a 
sprightly new one, of which I have left myself no room to speak to-day. 

HAMILTON, 


-_-——_—__.—_ —_—- 


Ovituary. 


Sir Jon Grey.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Grey, K.C.B., of Morwick, Nor- 
thumberland, a scion of the Greys of Howick, and a distinguished British 
officer, was the younger soa (the elder soa, Cuarles, a Captain ia the 85th 
Regiment, fell at New Orleans) of Charles Grey, Esq. of Morwick, by his 
wife Katherine, daughter of the Rev. John Skelly, and great-grand- 
daughter of Charles Mordaunt, the famous Earl of Peterborough. Sir 
John Grey’s career in the service of his country was long and brilliant. 
He entered the British army in 1798, and fought in Iodia against Tippoo 
Saib. He was at the battle of Mallavelly, and at the siege of Seringapa- 
tam. He wassubsequently in the Peninsular war, and was twice wounded 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. In the late Indian war, Grey’s gallantry became 
again conspicuous. He, with the left wing of the army of Gwalior, de- 
feated a Mabratta foree of 10,000 men at Puoniar, aud captured all their 
guns, standards, ammunition, and treasure. For this feat of arms he was 
created a K.C.B. in 1844. At the Battle of the. Sutlej Sir Joho Grey 
commanded adivision. He was appointed Col. of the 5th Foot ia 1849 
and became a Lieut.-General ia 1851. He was Commander-in-Chiet of 
the East India ey forces at Bombay, and Second Member of Coun- 
cil there from 1850 to 1852. Sir John died on the 19th ult., at his seat 
Morwick Hall, Northumberland. The present Earl Gray is the great- 
grandson of Sir Heary Grey, the elder brother of the graudfather of the 
gallant Sir John Grey whose death is here recorded. 

Mr. Morris Barnetr.-—We regret to notice in the Montreal papers the 
death of this esteemed author and actor. He died in that city oa Mon- 
day Jast. The dramatic profession will greatly regret his loss, 


At Newlands, Frenchay, Col. J. F. Sales Clarke, commandi 3 
Wales District.—At Bayswater, Lieut.-Col. R, Anstruther, of Thindsort Be 


At Bigadon, Devon, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hunter Littler, G.C.B., of the Hon. 
E. I. y Ferry, Scot- 
egt—At Cam- 
and formerly of the 


8 Service, late Deputy Governor of Bengal.—At Brought 
land, Capt. J. Tasker, late of the ‘‘ Die-hards,” H. M.’s 57th R 
berweil, Surrey, Col. H. Thornton, C.B., late of the s2d, 





40th Regt.—At Kingston, Surrey, Rear-Admiral Godby. 


—At 7 Harley street, 








Sir James E. Anderson, M.D.—At St. John’s-wood, T Wethered, Esq., De uty 
Comm. Gen.—-At Torguay, H. W. Wilberforce, Lieut. R.N., eldest son of the 
Bishop of Oxford.— Killed at Sebastopol, by an accidental explosion, Major 
Ranken, Royal Engineers.—In London, Comm. J. H. Dathan, R.N., in his 9let 
year. ‘The deceased was the oldest in H.M.S.—At Aden, drowned by the cap- 
sizing of a boat, Lt Brown, H.M.’s 86th Regt. 


Appointments. 


The Queen has created the Earl of Kenmare in the peerage of Ireland a 
Baron of the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron Kenmare of Castle Rosse 
in the count of Kerry.—M.P. for Boston, Mr. Herbert Ingram, proprietor of the 
London Mlustrated News.—James, Earl of Caithness, to be Lieutenant and 
Sheriff Principal of the Shire of Caithness, in the room of Alexander, Ear! of 
Caithness, deceased.—_James R. Holligan, Esq., to be Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts for the Island of Barbadoes.—J. Y. Lloyd, Esq., and Sir 8. Osborne 
Gibbes, Bart., to be Members of the Legislative Council of New Zealand,— 
Elected M.P. for the County of Rutland, the Hon. Gilbert H. Heathcote, in the 
room of Sir G. J. Heathcote, Bart., raised to the Peerage. 


Navy. 

On the 28th ult. it was officially stated that “the third and fourth di- 
visions of gunboats are now assembling in Portland-roads.”—A London 
paper of the Ist inst., says: In about a fortnight or three weeks’ time 
about 250 gun and mortar boats will becempleted. They will be ranged 
near the northern shores of the Isle of Wight, in front of her Majesty’s 
marine palace, Osborne, from which they will extend up in front ot Ryde. 
—The mastmakers are busily employed in Portsmouth dockyard, work- 
ing until eight P.M. (by torchlight) getting masts and spars ready for 
gunboats.—The Blenheim, 60, scr, Capt. W. H. Hall (Vemesis), C.B., 
has left Spithead for Lisbon.—Naval officers are forbidden to wear beards 
or moustaches. Nonsense !—Great changes are projected inthe naval uni- 
form.—The Sappho, 12, sloop, is ordered to sail from Plymouth for the 
coast of Africa.—It is ramoured io the fleet at Portsmouth that a review 
and mock engagement of the gun-boat flotilla is likely to take place 
shortly in the presence of her Majesty. 





APproIntMENTS.—Capts : Sir Robert M‘Clure (the discover of the North- 
West passage), has superseded Capt. Birch incommand of the steam corvette 
Esk, 21.—_Commrs : G F Bargess to Stromboli,v Coles; J E Commerell to 
Snake, v Buckley ; J W Douglas to Perseverance, v Crang; J N T Saulez to 
Ringdove ; W Bowden to Cormorant ; J A Meades to Waterloo.—Lients : F J 
Protheroe and G T C Smith to Urgent ; E W Sullivan to Sphinx ; H J Mar- 
shall to Philomel ; F Semple (for disposal) to Impregnable ; G Warstold (do) 
to Victory ; F Osburn (do) to Waterloo; C L Pearson, A H Fitzroy, and W 
F H Harris, (do) to Royal Albert.—To the Command of gun-boats : Lieuts B V 
Hamilton to Haughty ; E J Pollard to. Charon; C A Campbell to Opossum ; 
G Rivington to Rambler ; R T Clark to Deroy.—Surgeons: J Caldwell to Co- 
lossus ; R T Easton to Algiers ; G Yeo to Brunswick ; R D Mason to Sanspa- 
reil.—Chaplain : Rev J A Burrough to London. 

Promotions.—Commrs : C P Coles and J B Marsh to be Captains.—Lt C W 
Buckley to be Commander. 


Additonal by the “ Persia.”,—AprointTMENTs.—Capts: the Hon J Drum- 
mond, CB, to succeed Capt Gordon as flag-captain to Vice-Adm Sir G F Sey- 
mour, KCB. Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth; C O Hayes to Leopard.— 
Lieuts: A K Forde to the Russell; W C de Vere to the Esk; C J Slaughter 
to Ringdove; 8 Douglas to Calcutta; J A F Luttrell to Basilisk; Le Mesurier 
to Urgent; to command Gun-Boats: E Hardinge to Brave; W 8 Wilson to 
Hardy; N Salmon to Ant; W Howorth to Angler; W A Smith to Sappho; 
HC ss to Pioneer; J Berkeley to Desperate; A Bassott, RJ Wynniatt, HH 
Beamish, and E J Campbell to Calcutta.-Surgeons: J G Risk to Exmouth; 
JT Brenner to Rodney; J Christie to Sanspareil; W Livesay to Fisgard; M 
Hamilton to Wellesley; © A Anderson to Calcutta; W C Nutt, Surgeon and 
Agent at Sick Quarters; Poole, E Evans to Cormorant; E Pearce to Impregna- 
ble —Paymaster: C A Thorne to A/giers.—Chaplain; Rey W Bassell to Cal- 
cutta. 

Ar atyp 

Tue Crmean Inquiry.—On Tuesday, the 26th ult., the warrant by 
which a board of general officers is appointed to investigate the charges 
against Lord Cardigan and otters, contained ia the reports of Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, was laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mous by Lord Palmerston. The general officers named io the warrant 
are—Lord Seaton, Gen. M‘Mahon, Sir John Bel), Gen. Rowan,’ Earl 
Beauchamp, Gen. Peel, Gen, Knollys. 


The officer commanding the depot of the 22d Regt., at Chatham, bas 
been directed to select a certain number of the non-commissioned officers 
of that corps to be transferred to the 2d West India Regt., where they 
will be appointed to the rank of company serjeant-majors. They are to 
preceed to the West Indies immediately to join that reziment.—Instruc- 
tions have been received at head-quarters, Woolwich, from Sir Richard 
Dacres, commanding the Royal Artillery at the camp before Sebastonol, 
in which be reports that 17 companies of the siege train, consisting of 790 
officers and men of the Royal Artillery Corps, would leave the Crimea 
for England shortly after the 5th ult.—An opportunity was lately given 
to the Edinburgh County Militia (now Queen’s Regiment of Light Infan- 
try Militia) of volunteering into the line, when, after an address from the 
Duke of Buccleuch, colonel of the regiment, a body of men stepped for- 
ward and offered themselves, of which 44 were attested. The regiment 
has now contributed 521 volunteers to the army.—The establishment of 
the Galloway Rifles is only 301, yet upwards of 100 have volunteered 
into the army within the year.—The Hon. E. W. Sackville West and Sir 
Sibbald David Scott, Bart., bave just retired from the Royal Sussex Ar- 
tillery, the former on appointment to the Grenadier Guards. 


War Department, Fes. 26.—1st Lite Gds; Lt Peyton to be Capt b p, v Visi 
count 4 yo ret; Cor Lord C W Brudenell Brace to be Lt b-p. 2nd 
Drags; H E Browning, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Moodie, prom. 9th Lt Drags; 


Ens King from 52d Ft, to be Cor b-p, v Payne, pro. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Boyce, . 


from 4th Lancashire Mil, to be Cor b-p, v Burnell, prom. 17th it Drags; Cor 
Gibson to be Lt b-p, v Barber, who ret. 7th Ft; Capt R Carr Glyn, from 85th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Butler, who exc. 30th Ft; Lt Harcourt to be Capt w-p, v 
Brvt-Maj Pocock, Sub Rank. 41st Ft; Lt Peddie to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Maj 
Meredith, Sub Rank; Lt Kingscote to be Capt w.p,'v Brvt-Maj Skipwith, ditto. 
49th Ft; Lt Chatfield to be Capt w-p,v Nason, Sub Rank. 57th Ft; Lt Coope 
te be Capt w-p, v Brvt Maj Lea, Sub Rank. 63d Ft; Brvt-Maj Fairtlough to 
Maj w-p, v Higginbotham, who ret upon f-p; Lt Hunt tobe Capt w-p. 68th Ft; 
Capt Smith, from h-p 97th Ft, to be Capt, v Brvt-Maj Conyers, who exc; Lt 
Wilkinson to be Capt b-p, vSmith, who ret. Royal Newfoundland Companies; 
W Chambers, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Quill, prom. 

UNATTACHED.—Maj and Brvt-Col Michel, from 66th Ft, to be Lt-Col W-p. 


Hospitat Starr.—Dep Insp Gen Hosp W Linton, MD, to be Insp Gen, v 
Cumming, who ret upon h-p. Staff Surg Gordon, MD, and S M Hadaway, to be 
Dep Insp-Gens of Hospitals. 


Brevet.—Maj Higginbotham, 63d Ft, to be Lt Col, honorary. 


War-DerpartTMenT, Fes. 29.—Ist Regt Life Gds; Cor the Hon Cecil Dan- 
combe to be Lt b-p, v Hare, who ret. 3d Drag Gds; Cor Blenkinsop to be Lt 
b-p, v Swinburne, pro. 2d Drags; R Bainbridge, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Stew - 
art, pro. 3d Lt Drags; Capt Davis, from Rl Dublin City Militia, to be Cor w-p. 
8th Lt Drags; Sec Lt the Hon Everard Stourton, from Norfolk Artillery Militia, 
to be Cor w-p, v Johnson, app to Ist Drags. 13th Lt Drags; Cor Kauntze to 
be Lt b-p, v Chamberlayne, pro. I4th Lt Drags; Cor Dew to be Lt b-p, Vv 
Hathway, whores. 17th Lt Drags; Cor Bainbridge, from 2d Drags, to be Cor 
w-p.—Ri Regt of Artillery; Bvt-Col Teesdale to be Col, v Pickering, made Su- 
pernumerary; Bvt-Maj Maude, CB, to be Lt-Col v Teesdale; Sec Capt Wright 
to be Capt, v Maude; Lt Goodenough to be Sec Capt, v Wright; Bvt-Col Lake, 
CB, to be Col v Tulloh, made Superaamerary; Capt Maberly to be Lt-Col, v 
Lake; Sec Capt Thring to be Capt, v Maberly; Lt Williams to pe Sec Capt, v 
Thring; Capt Hall Dixon to be Lt-Col, vy Ackwith, made Supernamerary; Sec 
Capt King to be Capt, v Dixon; Lt Wolfe to be Sec Capt, v King; Capt Mon- 
tressor to be Lt-Col, v Wilmot, made Sapernumerary; Sec Capt Grevile to be 
Capt, v Montressor; Lt Cockburn to be Sec Capt, v Grevile; Bvt-Col Dickson, 
CB, to be Lt-Col; va Thomas to be Lt-Col, v Dixon, made Suapernumerary; 
Sec Capt Bent and Glanville to be Capts, v Thomas; Lts Conolly and Jervis to 
be Capts, v Campbell,made Supernumerary; Lt Nangle to be Sec Capt; v Jervis; 
Sec Capt Dumaresq to be Capt, v Clerk, made Saperaumerary; Lt Strover to 
be Sec Capt, v Dameresq; Bvyt-Maj Tapper to be Capt, v Boxer, made Superna- 
merary; Lt Hardy to be Sec Capt, v Tupper; Sec Capt Heyman to be Capt, v 
Baddoloy, made Supernumerary; Lt Hagan to be Sec Capt, v Hoymaa; Bvt- 
Maj Hoste, CB, to be Capt, by augmentation; Lt Hall and Griffia to be Sec 
Capts, v Fraser, made Supernumerary; Lts Peile, Kelly, and Dowse to be Sec 
Caps, w-p- 9th Ft; Capt Leslie to be Maj w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col |Lister, Sub Rank; 
Lt Daunt to be Capt w-p, v Leslie 66th Ft; Maj Hammond, from h-p Unatt, 
to be Maj, v Michel, pro to an Unatt Lt-Colcy; Capt Davenport to be Maj b-p, 
v Hammond, who ret; Lt Galbraith to be Capt, v avenport. 95th Ft; Lt Pro- 
bart to be Capt w-p, v Byt-Maj Sargeat, Sub Rank. 


War Orrice, Marcu 7.—Grenadier Guards; Ens and Lt Somerset Arthur, 
Earl of Carrick, to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Mitchell, who ret. 13th Foot; Lt 
Willan to be Capt, v Gosling, who ret. 41st Ft; Capt Liddell, from 81st Foot, 
to be Capt v Shoehy, who exc. 63d Foot; Major Fairtlough to be Lt-Col b-p, 
v Lindesay, who ret; Brvt-Maj Carter to be Maj b-p, v Fairtloagh. 87th Foot; 
Capt Cobbe to be Maj b-p, v Robertson, whose prom has been cane. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt; Lt Long to be Capt b-p, v Holwortey, prom. 


Brever.—Brvt Lt-Col Christie, 3d Bengal Light Cavalry, to be Aide-de-Camp 


| to the Queen, with the :@1k of Col. Capt de Vere, Ri Eugiueers, to be Maj. 


® 
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New Books. 


: A Porm. By H. H. Brownell. New York. Appleton. 
——_ verses, of which we should eimply have acknowledged 
the receipt, were there not a few minor pieces, of merit, tacked on to the 
longer and more pretentious one. These, strange to say, were written as 
long ago as 1847; whereas “ Ephemeron” bears the date of August last. 
We should have jadged it a boyish production ; for after a rhapsodical 
prelude in the jejune and desultory manner so common with young 
Collegians, it takes the present European war for its theme, and handles 
this without much discretion and without much poetical success. After 
reading it, we find one peculiarity alone impressed upon us; and that is, 
that the author seems in many instances to have eelected certain words 
as suitable for rhymes, and pertinaciously set himself to filling up the 
interstices. Nor are the rhymes themselves always felicitous. Thus we 
have Portal (with a capital P 4 Ja Bulwer Lytton), to which “ mortal’ 
js a necessary adjunct ; but as the measure required a third, we are taken 
through “ the ancient Shadow Curtal,” and shall be greatly obliged if 
any one will explain to us what it is or where we may catch sight of it. 
Again, “ Vampyre” is a eonorous word for the termination of a line, and 
sufficiently pertinent ; and “ Rampire” rhymes thereto. We must, how- 
ever, call in aid some obsolete dictionary, to learn the precise meaning of 
the latter ; if it have none, the poetical fire of the expression becomes 
sham-fire, which we respectfully submit is quite as good for the necessi- 
ties of the occasion. There are other gems of this kind ; but we will only 
point out one more. Mr. Brownell weds or welds together “ vallies,” 
“rallies,” and “ allies,” which would all have been perfectly acceptable 
to the critic, if the last-mentioned bad been the plural of that place spokea- 
of in the old song, “ Sally in our Ally.” Bat where did this determined 
rhymster learn to epeak of France and England as “ allies,” with the ac- 
cent on the former syllable? 

And so we hold “ Ephemeron” to be rather an ephemeral affair. But 
we will not dismiss the poet without the word of praise, which it is quite 
as pleasant to give asit can be to receive. We like his half-dozen 
stanzas, “ Peychaura ;” we like bis “ Place de la Revolution.” The one 
ie dreamy and suggestive : the other graphic and spirited. Better still, 
we think are his lines in blank verse on “The Tomb of Columbus.” In 
their simplicity and train of thought, they remind us of some passages in 
Rogers’s “ Italy.” 

P.S. We find, on examination, that Dryden uses “ rampire,” for “ ram- 
part” ; Mr. Brownell is entitled to the benefit of the discovery. 


Tae Forest Tracepy. By Grace Greenwood. Boston. Ticknor 
& Co—Mies Grace Greenwood, or if the reader cares to see behind the 
nom de plume—Mre. Leander K. Lippincott—has published several 
books since her first appearance in the world of letters. Her two volumes 
of “ Greenwood Leaves” are clever things in their way ; and so are her 
“ Haps and Miebaps of a Tour in Europe,” and her Children’s Tales. But 
none of them are equal to this little Forest Tragedy. It is by far her 
best work. 

The scene of the story is laid in Fort Stanwix and its neighbourhood, 
in the first years of the American Revolution ; and the chief personages 
introduced are a young Frenchman, Count Maurice de Vaudreuil ; and 
an old Oneida chief, Sadewana, and his two daughters, Gahaneh 
and Onata. Thee girls are not of pure Indian blood, for their mother 
was a French woman who married Sadewana, and afterwards fled from 
him to the white settlements in Canada. The mixed characteristics of 
the two races colour their passions as well as their ekins, for while the 
eldest, Gabaneb, is stern and savage by nature, 

“ A stoic of the woods, a girl without a tear,” 

Onata is delicate and sensitive—a perfect wild flower of awoman. Sade- 
wana brings them to Fort Stanwix as hostages for the good behaviour of 
his tribe, which was the only one belonging to that great Confederacy, 
“ The Six Nations,” that remained neutral in the war then raging be- 
tween the Colonies and the Mother Country. Onata alone is retained, 
and she only, because the old chief will have it so. While in the fort 
she falls in love with Maurice, and he with her; and, to cut a long story 
short, they are married by an old priest whom Maurice bad taken prison- 
erin a skirmish. Gahaneh sees their love, and believing that her sister 
has fallen astray, (for the marriage was a secret one,) she inflicts a ter- 
rible punishment upon her by dragging her before a League composed of 
all the strong-minded equaws of the tribe. She is jadged and condem- 
ned, and Gahaneh becomes her executioner, stabbing her to the heart! 

From this bare outline of the story the reader will see that a great 
deal of talent was necessary to keep it clear of melodrama, and tc make 
it at all successful. It is successful though, so admirable is the manage- 
ment of its plot, and so skilfully are its characters drawn and contrasted 
with each other. We commend “ The Forest Tragedy.” 


Tue Lost Hunter. ew Fork. Derby & Jackson—Like The Fo- 
rest Tragedy, this volume has a dash of Indianism in it ; but it is not 
very essential to the plot, though tolerably well done. The character 
of Holden, the lost Hunter, reminds us of the Jibbenainosy, in Dr. Bird’s 
novel of that name ; its only originality is a distorted graft of religion— 
the insanity of Millerism. There is nothing copied however in Primus, an 
old Negro General, and Tom Gladding, a merry-hearted fun loving farmer. 
They are excellent, and the scenes in which they are introduced are the 
best in the book. 


Eptrs ; or Tae Quaker’s Daventer. Vew York. Mason Brothers. 
—A tale of the early times of New England, based on the religious per- 
secutions of the Quakers. The subject is a fine one, and worthy of a 
more profound treatment than it has yet received. Hawthorne would 


have made a powerful book, instead of the one before us, which is merely 
Pleasant. 


BkETHoveN’s Srupres iy Tuoroveu-Bass, Ere. By J. Von Seyfried. 
New York. Schuberth & Co—Mr. H.W. Pierson of Hamburg has edited 
and translated this volume, which is mainly made up from the auto- 
gtaph and posthumous manuscripts of the great master. These must be 
inestimable to the student of scientific musical composition. The unini- 
tiated will also find a few pages devoted lovingly to records of the life 
and death of Beethoven ; and these are full of interest. Several illus- 
trative plates are added, including a portrait ; and the whole, in its Ger- 
man garb, wears a neat and attractive appearance. One seems to detect 
in this a siga of that reverential devotion, with which the Germans are 
used to regard the memory of their illustrious countrymen. 


Mao Lavrin’s Patest Writine Booxs.—.Vew York. Mac Lau- 
rin § Co—An apparently successful attempt at a short cut towards 
Knowledge, for which both teachers and children may well be grateful, 
for who has not seen and pitied both, in the wearisome hours devoted to 
the old-fashioned pot-hooks and hangers? The direct road to penman- 
ship is simple in the extreme, inviting inexperienced fingers to trace over 


practical experience; we can but add such commendation as its theoreti- 
cal merits deserve. 
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Hine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


We of New York, materialists as we are eaid to be, rejoice in two 
Academies of Art. The one opens with the winter and symbolises, in 
music and passion, the indoor delights of the long inclement months to 
come. The other invites, us with the Spring, to a foretaste of all the charms 
which make the outer world so lovely, through the swiftly flying weeks 
of Sammer. Share on the man who would slight either of these amia- 
ble Institutions! -The wretch who has no music in his soul we all know 
and avoid, for the brand of Shakespeare burns on his brow. Not less sus- 
picious should we be of bim who bas no painting in bls eye. 

There are such beings—men who could look complacently upon a ani- 
verse of drab; to whom the violets of Spring are as the white-weed of 
Summer, and who would feel no trouble in their souls if Actumn, dismis- 
sing his golden rods and Cardinals, sbould turn Republican and Know- 
Nothing, and so make his appearance with a retinue of Quaker bonnets, 
nodding over all the fields. For no such persens do we write, and for 
none such do the estimable Academicians open their annual doors. No- 
body should reepond to their invitation with indifference—we certainly 
shall not. 

We goto the Academy of Design determined to like and dislike with 
considerable heartiness. The painter puts passion into his pencil, and 
it is only just and fair that the critic should put some into his pen. 

Last year the artists seemed determined that nobody should find out 
their faults or their merits. They thrust their pictures away into a 
dreary garret, and compelled us all to be cynics against our will, carry- 
ing each one bis lantern to look for a painting. This year they have 
done better in getting into the rooms which the Disseldorf Gallery oc- 
cupied in those ancient days when it was the fashionable belief that Dus- 
seldorf was a man, and a man of unexampled industry. The rooms, to be 
sure, are not large, nor are the lights very successfully distributed. But 
then, the pictures are not very numerous. The sum total reaches two 
hundred and eighty-eight, (as we mean to be discursive and vague in 
the course of our remarks, we shall begin by being precise and statistical) 
and very happy are we to be able to say that only about one-third of this 
whole number are portraits! 

Only one third! think of that—when but a few years since the words 
picture and portrait seemed to be regarded as synonymous, alike by ar- 
tists and by amateurs. 

To be sure, if we include under the term “ portrait” all the likenesses 
of landscape which crowd the walls of the Exhibition, we shall have to 
run our aggregate up considerably. Thus stands the account :—Land- 
scapes, one hundred and four; Portraits, ninety-one ; Genre pictures, 
Sketches, &c., ninety-three ; Historical pictures, Two / 

Now is there no matter here for shame and sorrow ? 

A good portrait is a very good thing, and a good landscape is a very 
good thing ; but one may easily have too much of these as of all other 
good things. And the tendencies of Art, especially in the English 
School, (which has exerted the strongest influence upon the recent de- 
velopment of Art in America,) have of late years been as strongly realistic 
as they ever were in Holland, two centuries ago. We have been posi- 
tively pelted with “ Studies of Nature,” till the weary eye and mind 
almost long for the impossible gods and goddesses of a Chardin and a 
Boucher. ‘ Almost,”? remember we say, and not “ absolutely.” 

The pendulum which sixty years ago struck Parnassus has swung now 
quite to Boeotia, and we own we should be glad to see it returning to a 
state of equilibrium. 

Everybody was delighted when the last Chloe died, and the last Daphnis, 
garlanded with cypress, followed her weeping to the grave; and the 
nature-worship of Wordsworth was welcomed as a return to healthier 
sources of inspiration. But of what use was it to return, if the inspiration 
was not found? Man is not, and never can be made to become, a rumi- 
nating animal. Fresh fields and pastures new are pleasant things to him, 
and it is good for him to find in flowers “ thoughts that do sometimes lie 
too deep for tears.” But if no figures enliven the landscape, the poet 
soon sinks into the proser ; if no Diana deseends to thrill the Latmian 
vale, Eadymion drowses on into a common boor. 

The perfecting of the art of photography, among its many promises of 
use and beauty, gladdens us specially with the hope that it will divert our 
artists from the downward path which they have been for three or four 
years past pursuing, under the command of that evangelical enthusiast, 


Mr. Jobn Ruskin. For ifthe highest aim of art is the reproduction of 


Nature, it is clear that our artists must shortly give up their pencils and 
surrender to the sun. So far as truth of forms, of light and shade, and 
outline are concerned, the photograph has already made Turner ridicu- 
lous—aeria! perspective and colouring will ere long be achieved, and 
then farewell Academies and Academicians! 

But the highest aim of art is not the reproduction Of Nature, and so we 
may encourage the photographers without fearing thereby to reduce all 
our accomplished friends, the Designers, to immediate and hopeless 
poverty. The reproduction of Nature is only one of the artist’s means 
to the achievement of his trae end, which is the creation of forms of 
beauty that shall show to the senses the visions of the mind. 

Why do we read poetry and honour the poet? Because he accurately 
describes scenes which we have seen, or which we desire to see? Not 
chiefly for this ; since the keenest and deepest interests of life originate 
in the emotions and experiences of the inner world, we ask the poet to 
shape clearly to us the thoughts which our own imaginations less vividly 
conceive, and we hold him highest who most enlarges the realm of imagi- 
native truth. As with the poet, so with the painter. The best transcript 
of aught that we we have seen was not wort the making, unless it is a 
transfiguration as well asa transcript, and if an artist suecessfully appeals 
to our inner sense we freely forgive him even serious faults in respect of 
purely material truth. 
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The tricks of manner, for fastance, in which Claude Lorraine indalged, 


in his drawing of natural objects—all these imperfections, all these vices, 


clearly and felt intensely, and he saw there something which all who 
think and feel have seen, and his pencil was faithful to his perceptions, 
and gave them eubstance upon the glowing canvass. You may say that 
he pats a mill where a castle should be, and plants a Greek temple where 
a dirty Osteria ought to stand—that his Eastern Queens are Western la- 
dies, and his trees the bodies of snakes topped with bunches of broom— 
all this you may say, and prove it perhaps, but you can no more make 
the Port of Ostia or the Molino uninteresting by all your ratiocination, 
than you can disgust us with the “ Winter’s Tale” by showing us on the 
map that Bohemia is not a fea-port town. 


The landscapes of Claude are lovely because they are more than land- 
scapes ; they would be more lovely doubtless if they were true as mere 
landscapes ; but if any gentleman illuminated by Mr. Ruskin’s “ Lamp of 
Truth” is anxious to dispose of a few falsehoods by Claude, we shall be 


happy to supply him with photographic veracities in the proportion of 
three to one! 


It is the simple truth that mere landscape painting becomes at last just 
as tame as mere descriptive poetry. There is perhaps no special quality 
of genius more rare than that which enables an artist to transfuse a des- 
cription of Nature with truth of sentiment and imagination ; but that qua- 


lity ie not tue highest and most impressive. Clande, and Turner, Gainsbo- 
rough and Stanfield can always charm us with mere grass and trees and 
water and clouds—but from the loveliest of their fair imaginations we rise 
to the study of a Raphael or a Titian, as we ascend from Wordsworth to 
Shakeepeare—from the pastoral to the lyric—from the bucolic to the tra- 


gedy. 

Indeed the portrait greatly handled, is a grander work of art than the 
landecape. But neither landscapes nor portraits are greatly handled by 
the artists of the reigning school. There is a cant of the pencil, just as 
truly as there is a cant of the pen and the pulpit, and if we should try to 
sam up in one word the disagreeable impressions which we have received 
from this year’s exhibition we should eay that it is afflicted with an air of 
the conventicle. Afflicted, mind you, not pervaded—for there are notable 
exceptions to be made which we shall make hereafter. 

As indicating the condition of the higher faculties among our artists, 
the exhibition is not a very cheerful sight—but gleams of promise are 
not wholly wanting, and there is no falling off visible, but rather a gain 
over previous years in cleverness, executive talent, and the indispensa 
ble mechanical excellencies. 

We have wandered this week, half unconsciously, into something like a 
sermon. But we shall try to'point our moral and adorn our tale, by epe- 
cific talk of individual artists and their works, in our next issue. 
LOUVRE. 


NOAH WEBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


A certain degree of interest in Noah Webster’s orthographical eccen- 
tricities still exists ; nor can it well die off, until some one greater than 
he shall arise to set us right. In the meanwhile we are glad to meet with 
well-written protests against the capricious liberties that he took with 
our mother tongue; and believe that the re-publication of an article 
thereupon, from the current number of the Demoeratic Review, may be 
useful in the way of warning. As however the subject is somewhat a 
dry one, we shail divide the article into two or perhaps three weekly 
portions, It opens thus :-— 


Some five-and-twenty years have elapsed since this Dictionary was first 
issued ; and, to its compiler and publisbers, they have been years of suc- 
cess. The time for producing the work was fortunate. Onur lan 

had grown rapidly for a considerable period : its vocabulary was largely 
increased by the tions of science, by numerons adoptions 
foreign tongues, and by an accumulation of derivatives from our ewn es- 
tablished words; eo that a well-digested record of the of the 
language was really needed. Besides, the parties in interest, following 
the suggestion of the title.page, had industriously cultivated an Esprit- 
Americain in bebalf of the book which materially aided its favourable 
reception. 

If Webster had confined himself to recording such additions of words as 
usage had sanctioned ; to a careful sifting of etymologies; and to his 
own valuable definitions ; his work would have been as great an acqai- 
sition to literature as to his individual profit. But, unfortunately, like 
many other men, priding himself most on what he was least fitted for ; 
and assuming a character for which few men are fitted—that of a re- 
former—he added to his legitimate labour the gratuitous task of improv- 
a" the orthography of the language. 

rue, language, like all things human, is mutable. So long as it con- 
tinues to be spcken, it will continue to change. From the days of Jobn- 
son to the days of Webster, thousands of words bad been added to the 
common stock, and many variations had taken place in the meaning of 
words. Spelling, also, had undergone some modifications. For example, 
the & of music, physic, etc., and the u of favour, honour, etc., had been 
gradually dropped by good writers, though probably without good reason ; 
and thus orthograpby, too, was in a state of progress. This was an un- 
desirable state; for it left the student without any absolute standard. 
And if the student chose to refine upon the matter, he would soon see that 
not only was there no absolute standard, bat that the very principles of 
our orthograpby— its rules and its analogies—were exceedingly defective. 

This is all trae; but it is also true that discovering defects is one 
thing ; curing them, another : and it is the fate of reformers, generally, to 
propose remedies that are worse than the disease. They can see that 
such and such wheels of the machine have an eccentric motion ; but they 
can not see that cutting away what they deem superfluous flanges ma 
disturb other wheels that are regulated by that very eccentricity. 
change which the reformer thinks will promote simplicity, may happen 
to produce confusion ; and unless he fully understands the machinery, he 
is pretty certain to @o mischief by meddling with it. 

his would seem to be Webster’s predicament, He aspired to a New- 
tonian law that would reconcile all orthographical inconsistencies ; he 
eter’ pag hems — ‘a 4 pol creation that reconcile no- 
thing, that are w y lim n their scope, and are ridiculous 
troms thele reciprocal contradictions. ; 

Webster remarks that “ the chief value of a dictionary consists in its 
definitions.”” Some one else remarks, that “ opinions differ.” Yet it must 
be acknowledged that Webster’s remark, as applied to Ais own diction- 
ary, is not far from the trath. The vocabulary ef his book has, certainly, 
the merit of amplitude. He says it “ contains sixteen thousand wn 
not to be found in any similar, preceding work ;” but when one opens 
the book in the middle and finds, consecutively, irremovability, irremo- 
vable, irremovably, irremoval, irremunerable, irrenowned, irreparabi- 
lity, irreparable, irreparableness, irreparably, irrepealability, irrepeal- 
able, irrepealableness, irrepealably, irrepentance, he may, perhaps, 
doubt whether “ the value of the dictionary” increases in the direct ratio 
of its voluminousness. Webster’s etymologies, too, are copious : proba- 
bly more so than any preceding lexicographer’s, in the proportion of 
three to one : but as their genuineness is not always beyond question, 
their quantity is hardly a fair measure of their “ value.” The orthogra- 
phy of the dictionary requires a more careful consideration. 

he principles—or rather, the dogmas—of Webster’s propoced reform, 
are embodied in the following ennumerated paragraphs: 

1. Considering that the tendency of our language to greater simp 
and broader analogies ought to be watched and cherished with the w 
most care, he felt that whenever a movement toward wider analogies and 
more general rules had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to 
impede its progress, those exceptions ought to be set aside at once and 
the analogy rendered complete. 

2. We had numerous words derived from the French, originally ending 
in re, as cidre, chambre, etc. And, as these had gradually conformed to 
English spelling, until the number ending in re was reduced to fifteen or 
twenty, with their derivatives, it was necessary to complete the analogy 
at once by transposing the terminations of the remainder. .4ere, massa- 
ere, and ducre, however, are necessary exceptions, since transposing their 
terminations would endanger their pronunciation, 

3. We had many handreds of primitives ending in a single consonant, 
whose derivatives were formed by the addition of ing, ed, er, etc., and in 
their derivatives, this single consonant was doubled when the accent fell 
on it, as forget, forgetting ; but it was not doubled when the accent fe!l 








on a preceding ryllable, as garden, gardener, Thera were also about 
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fifty words ending in /, in which the analogy was violated, as travel, tra- 
waller. It was p -roohn bend therefore, at once to strike out the superfluous 
1 from these fifty words. Bat the // was retained in chancellor, metal- 
lurgy, crystalline, with their cognates, because they were derived v 
rectly from the Latin and Greek, cancellarius, metallum, and crustal- 
los (Greek). : 

A, —, recompense, license, which formerly had a ¢ in their last 
syllable, had since taken an s, because s 1s used in their derivatives, as, 
expensive, etc. Asin this instance, it was necessary to change only three 
words to complete the analogy, namely, defence, offence, and pretence, 


ther ¢ was at once replaced with an s, and they were written defense, of- | 


fense, and pretense. It bad been asked, why not spell fence in the same 
manver? And nothing is easier than the answer; the derivatives re- 
quire the ¢ ; as, fencing, etc., and therefore the ¢ of fence is retained. 

6. Foretel, instil, distil, fulfil, should be written foretell, instill, ete., 
because their derivatives, foretelling, instilling, etc., are 80 written. 

6. Duiness, fulness, skilful, wilful, must be written duliness, full- 
ness, etc., because their primitives are so written, as, dull, full, 
skill, will, Walker eays there is no reason why we should not write 
duliness, fullness, skillful, and willful, as well as stiffness, gruffness, 
and crossness. } 

7. Such compounds as befall, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, en- 
roli, and their derivatives befalling, miscalling, installing, forestalling, 
inthraliment, and enrollment, are spelled with the 22, to prevent a false 
pronunciation. 

8 Mould and moult should be spelled mold and molt, because the u 
has been dropped or never was used in gold, bold, fold, colt. ' 

9. Wo should be spelled woe, because doe, foe, hoe, toe, and all simi- 
lar nouns of one syllable are so spelled. The parts of epeech other than 
nouns, a8 go, se, no, retain the termination in o ; as, algo, do nouns of 
more than one syllable, as motto, potato, tomato. ‘ 

10. Practise the verb, should be spelled practice, because the noun is 
so spelled. Drought should be epelled drouth, because it is extensively 
80 pronounced. Height should be spelled Aight, because it was £0 
spelled by Milton. on should be spelled ¢un, and molasses, melassses, 
because that spelling ie more consistent with the etymologies. Contem- 
porary should be spelled cotemporary, because it is more easily pro- 
nounced. Plough should be epelled plow, because that spelling more na- 
turaliy represents the sound. sine 

11, Verbs from the Greek izs, and others formed in analogy with them, 
have the termination in ize, as babtize, legalize, etc. Catechise, and ex- 
orcise are exceptions. Verbs and some nouns, derived directly from the 
French and a few from other sources, have the termination in ise, a3 ad- 
vertise, advise, uffranchise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, compromise, 
criticise, demise, despise, devise disfranchise, disguise, emprise, enfran- 
chise, enterprise, exercise, merchandise, misprise, premise, reprise, Te- 
vise, supervise, surmise, surprise. 

These elevea paragraphs, dogmas, rules, or whatever they may be 
termed, form with the exception of a few “instances” entirely too trivial 
to be discussed, the sum-total of Webster’s orthographical creed, present- 
ed substantially in his own words. 

1. The assumptions of number one are characteristic and suggestive. 
They prophetically weigh aud measure the lexicographer. Nobody can 
doubt what sort of orthography will follow such a preamble. The “ ten- 
dencies” which i& would puzzle any other philologist to discover: the 
complacent “so/icitude’”’ with which those tendencies are “watched and 
cherished*’: and the heroism which summarily removes impeding “ ex- 
ceptions’ (regardless of consequences, as reformers always nobly pro- 
claim themselves) are cons'stent with each other and pleasant to look upon. 

2. Webster found fifteen or twenty words derived from the French and 
retaining their original termination in re, “although numerous other 
words, of similar derivation and termination bad gradually conformed to 
English spelling,” that is, the re had been transposed to er, as cidre to 
cider, chambre to chamber, etc. What Webster means by the term /* Eng- 
lish epelling,” in this connection, is not obvious: re is as consistent with 
any admitted or fixed principle of Eoglish orthography, as er: but the 
reason why these fifteen or twenty words retained their original termina- 
tion, and why Webster should have let them alone, is obvious enough to 
every one but himseli, namely, that their derivatives required it. As 
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Star, Jumpaway. Free Trader, and Minerva ; 40 to 1 agst. Little Char- 
ley and British Yeoman, 200 to 3 agst. Dan O Connell, 50 to 1 each agst. 
Banstead and the Pasha. Won by a leogth, half a length between the 
second and third, Hopeless Star was fourth, Little Charley fifth, both 
well up with the third. The next lot consisted of Emigrant, Forest 
Queen, and the Potter, who were pulled up at the distance ; far behiad 
them were Seaman, Jean du Quesne, and British Yeoman, which had been 
pulled up and not persevered with. These were followed at a very long 
interval by Liverpool Boy, Pasha, and Jumpaway. a helt 

The chapter of accidents did not comprise any very exciting incidents. 
Harry Lorrequer ran against come people on nearing Beecher’s brook at 
the very outset of the contest, and on passing the Grand Stand the first 
time he was hopelessly in the rear. Sir Peter Laurie, who seemed to break 
down after crossing the water-jump opposite the stand the firat time round, 
was pulled up and took no further part in the race. Victor Emanuel fell 
at the second fence, got loose, proceeded, riderless, over the remainder 
of the distance, and came in with the leading horses, At the fence facing 
Beecher’s-brook Fimigrant in the first round made a “ mistake,” got his 
reins over bis head, and was not righted before the leading horses were 
far in advance. In the second round Banstead fell at the fence beyond 
the road, and dislocated his shoulder so severely that it was feared he 
would have to be destroyed. Stamford was pulled up after crossing 
Beecher’s-brook the second time. Dan O’Connell while ranniag pretty 
forward, fell at a fence by the canal side, before entering the race-course 
“comiog home.” British Yeoman, who was also well up with the lead- 
ing horses, broke down on entering the race course the last time. 

The horses that formed the first division were ia front throughout, ; 
the Potter, Franc, Picard, and Jean da Quesne also showed prominently 
in the race, until after re-enteriag the race-course. The pace throughout 
was very severe, In conclusion we are glad to state that no injury was 
sustained by any of the jockeys. 


Pous.isnHer’s Sate.—On Wednesday Mr. Hodgsou put up for sale, at 
his new auction rooms, corner of Fleet-sireet and Chancery-lane, the valu- 
able copyright of several of our popular authors; also about 80,000 vo- 
lumes, in cloth and quires, which included “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
‘“ Theirs’s French Revolution,” with various standard novels and roman- 
ces. There was a full attendance of the most eminent publishers and 
booksellers, not only from all parts of the metropolis, but also from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large towns of the country, among whom 
there was a very active competition for the property. There were 757 
lots, of which the following fetched the prices attached :—The works of 
Captain Marryat, Madame De Stael’s “ Coriane,” £21; Gleig’s “ Coun- 
“Ele 51 guineas ; Manson’s “ Betrothed,’? 16 guineas; Lover’s 
“Rory O’More,” £140; Captain Chamier’s “Ben Brace, and Life 
of a Soldier,” 190 guineas; Ingoldsby’s “ My Cousin Nicholas,” 95 
guineas; Benim’s “ Smuggler,” £28 103; Captain Maxwell’s “ Sto- 
ries of Waterloo,” “The Bivouac,” ‘ Hector O’Halloran,’ and 
* Captain Black,’ £556 ; six works of Theodore Hook, 456 guineas ; 
Grattan’s “ Heiress of Bruges,” © Jaqueline of Holland,” and “ Legends 
of the Rhine,” 108 guineas; Captain Trelawney’s “* Younger Son,” 
£42; Lady Scott’s “ Trevelyan,” £21; Edgeworths ‘ Helena,” 105 gui- 
neas ; Mrs. Trollop’s “ Vicar of Wrexhill,” and “ The Widow Barnaby,” 
£104 ; Hood’s “ Tylney Hall,” 121 guineas ; Whitehead’s “ Richard Sa- 
vage,”’ £14; Albert Smith’s “‘ Scattergood Family ;” adventures of Mr. 
Ledbury,’”’ and “ The Marchioness Brinvilliers,’”’ £535 ; Landon’s “ Ro- 
mance and Reality,” £22; Leigh Hunt’s “ Experience of a Gaol Chap- 
lain,” 45 guineas, &. The property realised above £11,000. 

The above confused account is extracted from a London paper of the 
Ist inst. It will be observed that the price obtained for Marryat’s Works 
is omitted ; and furthermore that the reader is left in the dark as to even 
the nature of the bargain made. Whetber copy-rights, stereotype-plates» 
or cepies in lots, were sold for such and such sums, we really cannot ex- 
plain. Another paper of the same date is more explicit on one point, 
but still, mystical. 


The novels known as “ Bentley’s Standard Novels” were, on Tuesday 
last, tried by the hammer of the auctioneer, and sold at prices beyond the 





Webster found the words, they stood thus: theatre, theatrical ; sepulchre, 
sepulchral ; centre, ceniral ; lustre, lustrous ; etc., etc. ; as he lett them, 
they stand thus : theater, theatrical: sepulcher, sepulchral ; center, cen- 
tral; luster, lustrous ; ete., etc. ; that is, he transposed the termination of 
the primitive, to conform to Ais rule, and then retransposed it in tle deri- 
vative to conform to “ Eoglish spelling.” His derivatives should be the- 
aterical, sepulcheral, centeral, lusterous, etc. 

Acre, massacre, /ucre, be says ‘are necessary exceptions.” Doubtless, 
they are “ necessary” to Ais rude, and that proves his rule to be a bad 
one : it neither “ promotes simplicity” nor ‘‘ broadens analogy.” When 
derivatives on the one hand and pronunciation on the other, oppose the 
working of an arbitrary rule, a prudent man would withhold his rule : 
but reformers are seldom prudent men. In direct contradiction of this 
rule, Webster spells ogre with the original termination.—(T'o be con- 
tinued. ) 

—_ 

How THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES CAME TO THE CONFERENCE.—“ The Pa- 
risian public exhibited no great curiosity to see the plenipotentiaries, for 
the number of spectators assembled in front of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at one o’clock was not greater than that which a respectable 
Panch and Judy show will attract any day in the week. Of the few as- 
sembled the greater part were nursery-maids, washerwomen, and ’long 
shore men, whose ideas of the functions of plenipotentiaries must be of the 
vaguest. The sergens de ville on duty seemed quite disappointed at seeing 
80 few people, for they rated those few for the mere sake, apparently, of 
showing their authority, and dislodged them repeatedly, in a most unne- 
cessary manner, from the position they had taken up to see the great men 
arrive. It was supposed that the plenipotentiaries would arrive in great 
state, dressed in court suits, and escorted by guards of honour. But this 
was not so. At precisely three minutes past one a modest looking 
brougham, scarcely remarked till it was within a few yards of the Minis- 
try, drove into the front gate, and halted at the foot of the grand stair- 
case. The carriage contained the Sardinian plenipotentiaries, Count Ca- 
vour and the Marquis Villamarina. A single chasseur was their only 
attendant. They, like all the plenipotentiaries who followed, were dressed 
in +_— morniog costume. As they ascended the staircase, a squadron 
of M. Walewski’s footmen, who were on the look out, threw wide open the 

lass doors, and the Piedmontese representatives entered the hotel the 
t. A few minutes afterwards came Turkey—Aaeli. Pacha, the Grand 
Vizier, and Mehemet Bey were dressed just like Europeans, except that 
they wore of course the inevitable red fez. The Grand Vizier wore a 
Talma, that might have been bought in Regent-street. England and 
Austria followed very shortly afterwards, in remarkabl unpretending 
carriages. There was then a pause of several minutes. People began to 
ask whether Russia would not find some excuse not to come. But at a 
ener pens a ne carriage, with = chasseurs behind it, drove 
up at a rapid pace, containing the Russian plenipotentiaries. Count Or- 
loff stepped out first, and, although he is 70 years of age, ran up the steps 
like a boy. I bad an opportunity of seeing him well, for when he ar- 
rived on the top landing he took off his hat as if to return the salute of 
the servants in waiting, and then turned round to see what had become of 
his colleague. Baron de Brunow got out of the carriage very slowly. 
His face was enveloped in an ample comforter ; he walked up the stairs 
with a somewhat faltering step, and his epare and bent form presented a 
striking contrast to that of his coadjutor. Count Orloff i 


8 a wonderful- 
looking man for his He is of large size, ve ‘ 
nance her robust ge size, very erect, and his counte 


th and great resolution. He has a very large 
head, covered with iron grey bair, cropped close. The e senlon of his 
features is quite Calmuck, but as he smiled at Baron rungp slowly 
meneite the stairs after him, he had a good-natured look.’ —Daily 
ews. \ 
Grear Sreepie-Onase at Liverroo., Fes. 27.—The Grand - 
tional Steeple-Chase Handicap of 20 sovs. each, h. ft., and 5 only ite. 
clared, with 100 added. The second to save his stake. Wioners of any 
steeple-chase from the time of declaring the weights once, 6lb. ; twice or 
more, 10ib. extra. About four miles, 51 subs., 12 of whom declared. 
Mr. W. Barnett’s Freetrader, aged, 9st. Gib. (G. Stevens.).. 1 
Mr. Davenport’s Minerva, 6 yrs., 9st. 10ib. (R. Sly.)....... 2 
Mr. G. Hobson’s Minos, ose, Sat. 4lb. (James.)........... 3 
The following also ran :—Mr. W. Barnett’s Sir Peter Laurie, Baron C. 
tte’s Franc Picard, and Jean du Quesne, Mr. Hurley’s Pasha, Mr. 
A. M’Donogh’s Seaman, Mr. Hodgman’s Emigrant, Mr. Harper’s Forest 
Queen, Mr. Tyer’s Hopeless Star, Mr. Denizon’s Jumpaway, Mr. Barber’s 
Potter, Mr. T. F. Mason’s British Yeoman, Mr. C. Capel’s Little Charley, 
Mr. J. Tayleure’s Dan O'Connell, Mr. Dixon’s Banstead, Mr. Pickering’s 





Victor Emanuel, Mr. Hodgman’s Stamford, Mr. H. King’s Liverpool Boy, 


and Mr. J. Henderson’s Harry Lorrequer.—Betting at starting —5 to 1 
each agst. Jean du Quesne and Harry Lorrequer, 7 to 1 agst. sty 10 
pak aget. Potter, 12 to 1 aget. Sir Peter Laurie, 15 to leach agst. Forest 


offer which Mr. Routledge is said to have made forthem. Mr. Routledge 
offered five thousand five hundred pounds, and the series sold for six thou- 
sand three hundred pounds. Of this sum the Marryats produced three 
thousand three hundred pounds. “ Peter Simple” realised the largest 
sum ; the next in amcunt was Mr. Albert Smiths “ Ledbury.” 

Paris Fasntoys ror Marcu.—The gai¢ties of Mid-Lent have brou ght 
out a host of Parisian novelties. Balls bave already assumed greater 
brilliancy ; and to the costumes worn at these fétes our chronicle of fa- 
shions of March more especially refers. 

The Duchesse de Castiglionne, whose beaaty has for some time made a 
great sensation at Paris, wore lately a bandeau of pearis and diamonds, 
finished with sheaves of the same at the back of the head, the gems min- 
gling with the plaits of her Grace’s beautifal light hair. Her robe was of 
tulle illusion, a trois tuniques, all bouillonées, half clear lilac tulle illu- 
sion, and half white ; below each tunic were bows of ribbon, in the mid- 
dle of which was a little star of diamonds and pearls. 

The head-dresses are mostly composed of white ostrich feathers, gene- 
rally held in by diamond hooks, the gems of which harmonise best with 
the hair. The cactus flower is in great request ; and we noticed recently 
on a brown head of hair a magnificent coiffure of cactus poupre, with a 
brilliant foliage of poudre de diamant, which give an additional lustre to 
the flowers. A bouquet de corsage, similar to the flowers of the head- 
dress, is also much worn ; as are also bouquets disposed in tufts upon the 
skirt, or in long trains falling on each side of it, and forming a sort of 
apron on the front of the skirt. Coiffures called Peruviennes are much in 
vogue. They are of red velvet; and are composed of tropical red fruits, 
mingled with coral branches and golden globes, which latter fall down 
over the shoulders. Coiffures en ambre jaune are also much worn. They 
are disposed in several rows of pearl, either round or @ facettes, of differ- 
ent sizes. 

A robe of sky-blue tulle illusion @ trois tunigues, each ornamented 
with three rows of English point-lace, a bouillon tulle, surmounted with a 
light fringe of white marabouts. Resilles en velours, either black, pink, 
or red, with some ornament on both sides of the head—either feathers, 
flowers, or velvet of all shades, and often of the two of which the resille is 
composed—are much wora. 

At the fancy-dress ball given during the Carnival, and especially the 
one at the Tuileries, given by Mad. la Comtesse de ——, Wattean’s 
shepherds were the most numerous, / These graceful costumes are com- 
posed of silk and black velvet, which best harmonise with the coiffure 
poudrée. Great historical costumes were rarely worn at these tétes. They 
were seldom faithful.— London News, March 1. 





THE art oF ConDENSING Hisrory.—An abridged history of Modern 
Europe has long been a destderatum for the use of Schools ; but the thing 
is done at last. We have not hitherto found the varyiag fortunes of “all 
the States of Europe’ neatly and prettily served up in one paragraph. 
Now we have them, sent forth the other day by one of our leading daily 
contemporaries, in ag article on Squier and Fillibusters, Thus it runs: 

“Central America, in passing through a social crisis, such as all the 
States of Europe passed through two or three hundred years ago, has suf- 
fered from civil wars; but we see no reason to doubt that, the fillibus- 
ters will only come out of this crisis by the operation of natural causes, 
as the States of Europe did, and like them start forward on a career of 
improvement, satisfactory to the rest of the world if not to Mr. Squier 
and his brother fillibusters.” 

A True Hero.—On the night of the 3ist Jan. the packet from Dover 
to Calais, after experiencing very heavy weather, was unable, in conse- 
quence of the continued violence of the storm, to enter the port of Calais, 
Two English travellers on board expressed great anxiety to catch the 
train for Paris, and insisted on being allowed to land. For this purpose 








they got into a small boat, with three sailors. The boat had scarcely 
left the ship’s side when she was capsized by a tremendous sea, and the 
whole five were precipitated into the waves. An Eoglish gentleman, 
who had remained on deck, immediately took off his coat and sprang into 
the sea, and, at the imminent hazard of his own life, succeeded in reach- 
ing two of the unfortunate passengers, and brought them safely to the 
, Ship’s ladder. He was himself assisted upon deck, little or none the worse 
| —the wetting excepted—for his gallant exploit. On turning round he 
| Saw the other three persons struggling in the water, or holding on to the 

sides of the boat. Once more, in the coolest manner possible, he leaped 

into the sea, and succeeded, to the admiration of all on board, in rescu- 
| ing them. Thus the whole five were saved. The gentleman, with a 
| Modesty as rare as it was noble, refused to give his name, insisting that 
| he had merely done his duty. The circumstances were made known in 
Calais in the morning ; and when the passengers landed, the authorities 


and Stamford, 100 to € aget. Emigrant, 2 to 1 each agst Hopeless | to dewand Ine pense ee en (taro of the adventure, and 
i. ’ ' 


to demand his passport. The passport, on being produced, bore the name 





of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stephen Lakeman. The public will remember this 
gallant eoldier in connection with the Kaffir War—for his services in 
which he received the honour of knighthood. They will also remember 
his name in connection with the war on the Danube, and his successfa] 
maintenance of the rights of the Sultan in the Principalities, when he wag 
Governor of the town of Bucharest. Sir Stephen holds the rank of Liey- 
tenant-General in the service of the Sultan, under the title of Mazhar 
Pacha. We learn from Calais that the Société de Secours Matuel, of the 
Department of the Seine, a Society instituted for the Protection of Liveg 
from Shipwreck, has jast named him one of its Honorary Presidents, and 
forwarded bim its gold medal, together with a diploma of membership,— 
the latter bearing date the 15th of February. The trae bero in war is the 
true hero in peace. All experience teaches this ; and the brilliant ex- 
ample of Sir Stephen Lakeman affords another and striking instance of it, 





Tue New Lorp Avetanp.—At the very moment that the House of 
Lords was sitting in jadgment on the Wensleydale Peerage the London 
Gazette announced the elevation of Sir Gilbert John Heathcote, Bart., 
to a seat in the Upper House, by the “ name, style, and title” of Baren 
Aveland, of Aveland, in the county of Lincoln. It is worthy of note 
that on this occasion the Crown has conferred the title on Sir Gilbert, not 
“ for the term of his natural life,” but to him “ and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten.” Itis well known that this peerage is a dignity 
to which the late and the present baronets have always looked forward 
as an end in view, and that they have now their reward for the constant 
support which they have given to the Liberal interest, father and son 
having continued to have one seat in Parliament for upwards of 40 years, 
and two seats during a great portion of that time. The late Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, who was well known in the sporting world as the model ofan 
old English country gentleman, was one of the wealthiest landed pro- 
prietors, and represented the county of Rutland from 1812 to the dissolu- 
tion in 1841, when he retired from public life; he died in 1851. The pre- 
sent baronet, now Lord Aveland (bis son by a daughter of the late Coud- 
tess of Dysart) was member for Boston from 1821 to 1832, and sat for 
South Lincolnshire from 1832 to 1841, when he succeeded his father in 
the representation of Rutland. Though a Liberal other points, it is re- 
markable that be always opposed the repeal of the corn lawa. He wag 
born in 1795, and in 1827 he married the Hon. Clementina Elizabeth 
Willoughby, eldest daughter of the present Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
Hereditary Joint-Great Chamberlain of England. His lordship has issue, 
a family of two daughters and an only son, now the Hon. Gilbert Henry 
Heathcote, M.P. for Boston since 1852, who was bora in 1828, and was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. The founder of 
this branch of the Heathcote family was Lord Mayor of London, M.P. for 
that city early in the 18th century, and one of the first proprietors of the 
Bank of Englaad. 

Orricers Vv. SoLprers.—A match in rifle-shooting, which excited con- 
siderable interest in the army, came off yesterday afternoon (Februar 
11,) at the practice-ground in the Karabelnaia ravine. Lieut.-Col. 
Blane, military secretary, and Capt. A. Ponsonby, aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Codrington, had challenged the wholearmy. The firing was to be at 200 
yards’ distance ; the Minié rifle, with fixed bayonet, as employed on actaal 
service, was to be the weapon used, and the palm of victory was to be 
decided in the usual manner by the target. Lieut.Col. Kennedy, of the 
Adjutant-General’s department, who was formerly chief instructor in the 
Masketry School, at Hythe, and now superintends the small-arms depart- 
ment in the army in the East, selected the men who were to compete 
with the officers already named. One man was to be chosen to represent 
each division of the army. To select this candidate for the principal 
match, the best shot was ascertained in each regiment, and these picked 
soldiers were then pitted against each other ; the best proved shot among 
these remained the representative of the division. Four divisions were, 
however, only represented in the contest, the Guards, Second, Fourth, 
and Light ; it being uuderstood that the men selected from these were so 
superior to all others as to distance them beyond a chance of success, 
The matoh came offat 3 P.M. A trial shot was first made by each can- 
didate, which did not count towards the decision of the contest. Four 
rounds were then fired, each firing one shot in succession. The result 
gave the victory to the soldiers—a sergeant of the 20th Regt. being the 
first on the list. Next to him a corporal of the 77th Regt. gained the 
greatest number of points. The Guards’ candidate followed, and then 
Colonel Blane. Capt. Ponsonby, who is reputed a good shot, was singa- 
larly unfortunate on this occasion. Gen: Codrington and a very nume- 
rous assemblage of staff and regimental officers, as well as a large body 
of soldiers, were present to witness the match. Some file firing and other 
practice followed.—Letter from Sebastopol. 








Lorp Netson anp Lorp Norsury.—It was once our lot to hear a ee- 
lebrated barrister of the Irish Court, who bad been, a short time before, 
horsewhipped at the foot of Nelson’s Pillar, in Sackville street, eo severely 
as to be carried home bleeding with the severity of the punishment, cross- 
examine a man who had indicted another for an assault. 

“ Pray, sir,” said the counsel, with the usual barristerial insolence, 
‘** you were well beaten, were you not ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, “ quite as well as you were at the foot of 
Nelson’s Pillar.” 

The counsel turned pale with rage and mortification, and turniag to 
Lord Norbury : 

“* My Lord,” eaid he, “ I appeal for protection of the Court against 
this impertinence,’’ 

“ The Court,” said Lord Norbury, “ can never refuse its protection to 
any one who has bled under the immortal Nelson.”’"—Exchange paper. 





An AmBassaD0r ILL-LODGED AND ILL-TREATED.—As Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour has been unable to find a suitable house or apartments, he has been 
living with his family at aa hotel, where be has made the most unpleasant 
discovery that his goods and chattels are not in safety. A few nights 
since some one entered his room, and carried off all his liken, with the 
exception of one shirt, one pair of stockings, and oae pocket handker- 
chief. It must be supposed the malefactor was disturbed in his opera- 
tions, as the writing-desks, containing State papers, money, &c., were un- 
touched. When Government has leisure to think of suoh matters, it 
would, perhaps, be well either to purchase a house here, or to take one 
for a series of years, as a Vienna hotel is no fitting place for a man in 
whose keeping are State secrets. It is not necessary to say more on this 
subject, but very singular and authentic stories might be related if pru- 
dence did not bid me stay my pen. For a long time a Russian prince 
with a polysyllabic name had the very next room to that which served 
the British Minister for his salon de reception, and it is highly probable 
he heard a great part of what was said, as Vieana doors are by no means 
remarkable for their thickness or for fitting close.—Lelter from Vienna 


A New Way to Ger Marriep.—A young French Lady has hit apon 
® novel expedient for getting herself off; and if the plan succeeds, we 
shall possibly have a number of British maidens, who are beginning to 
hang a little on hand, adopting the same experiment. The plan in ques- 
tion consists of a lottery, comprising three thousand shares (at 40 francs 
each), and the bolder of the successful share is to become the husband of 
the lady, who will hand over herself and the whole proceeds of the specu- 
lation by way of dowry. This is a capital mode of securing a husband 
and a fortane at the same time, but we cannot help thinking that with so 
many chances against one, forty francs, even for the pretiest face ia the 
world, is rather too high a figure. If the lady had divided herself into a 
larger number of shares, and issued tickets at one franc, she might have 
doubled her fortune, and added considerably to the number ef specula- 
tors, for no gentleman would have objected to put down his tenpence on 
the chance of securing such a really valuable prize. If it is not too late, 
we recommend the lady to amend her prospectus, and while reducing the 
price of tickets to a franc, she might make the number ualimited, if she 
will only add a promise that the fortunate winner will be allowed the 
option of refusing the whole of his winnings and acceptiag a compromise 
in lieu of the lady’s hand.— Punch. 





Tue RomMANCE OF THE DonKEY.—On the 23d ult. Miss Lydia Wheatley 
appeared at Bow-street to claim a pet-donkey, which Heary Hollis, a 
costermonger of Drury-lane, refused to give up. Plaintiff was the daugh- 
ter of a farmer near Reading, and while living with her parents, 14 years 
ago, a remarkably small donkey was foaled and given to her as a pet. 
As it grew up it attained a large measure of assenine beauty, drew its 
young mistress about in a chaise, was the admiration of the neigabour- 
hood, and attracted the especial notice of Miss Mitford and another lite- 
rary celebrity. In 1851 the donkey was stolen, but a fortnight back Miss 
Wheatley recognised it drawing a cart in Regent-street. She spoke to 
the maa who was driving it, and gave the donkey @ biscuit, whereupon it 
immediately recognised her and evinced great delight. She produced as 
witness her father and mo her, and a echoolfellow, who were all positive 
as to the donkey being the gennine* Tuppy” of her early affection, and 
likewise a farrier, who shod it when it was a “ bobby.” The donkey was 





also brought to the door of the court and examined by the magistrate 


without being ewora. The costermonger declared he bought it for’ 
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itness to that effect, bat “Tuppy” was adjudged the 
— ee Wheatley, and duly delivered to her amidst the applause 
of an admiring crowd. 
A Ciever Trick.—Aa Irishman, coming to London in search of a 
situation, and not being able to meet with one, hits upon the happy ¢x- 
ient of changing his name to Elliott. He receives a government ap- 
intment the very next day. Seven of bis brothers at Tipperary have 
re-cb ristened themeelves in & similar manner, and are now on tbeir road, 
walking up to Dublin, en their way to London, as fast,as haybands round 
their legs will allow them.— Punch, 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 377, sy E. B. ©. 








liad 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 875, 


Biack. White. Black. White. 
L pease K tks R (best) &% RwKR2 K wQBs5. 
2, BR tks P. K to Q Bé. 4. B mates. 


‘SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo. 376. 
‘ K to K 6. , \ 
t Rik oh. P tks B. . 

Cugss Maton, BY CORRESPONDENCE, BerwkEN New York AND PuILa- 
DELPHIA.—Two games are being played between the New York Chess Club 
and the players of the Athenwum, each party having the first move in one of 
the es. The Committee conducting the play for New York are Messrs. 
Mead, Lloyd, Marache, Gallatin, Fuller and Perrin. On the part of Philadel- 

, Messrs. Montgomery, Thomas, Elkin, Dogherty, and we believe one or 
wo more. A very exciting contest is anticipated—The following are the 


moves already made :— 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) 





N. ¥, White. Pata. Black. N.Y. White. Pasa. 

L PwK4. PwQBa 4. Q tke P. gt ees 
2PwQs4 P tks P. 6. sr HoOQB4, 
3. K Kt toB3. PtokKS. 6. K BtoQ3. K KiwK2. 

GAMB No. 2—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 

Puita. White N.Y. Black. Puta. White. N. Y¥. Blach. 
1. Pto K4, K 4. 4. K Kt tke Kt. P tke Kt. 
2. K Kt to B3. KttoB3 5. K BweQB4. QwK BB 
8. PtoQ4 Kt tke P, 6. Castles, 


We will keep our readers apprized of the progress of the contest. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 3ist Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9 A.M. to lU P.M., at 548 
Broadway. between Prince and Spiing Streets. 
The collection is formed exclusively of original Wcrks of Living Artists, which have never 
before been exhibited in this City. 
Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS 
Cor. Sec’y. N.A. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for KUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer ERIC! i 
close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 29th day of March, at 1034 o’clock, aM “= 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, Februa 23, 1856.— 
M hereby given, that the following provisions of an pf oe passed by poftee te 
Council relative to pawnbrokers will be rigidly enforced, and that hereafter all complaints 
made for the viola:ion of the same will bs immediately seni to the Corporation Attorney for pro- 
secution. FERNANDO WOOD, hope. 
Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbdroke 

obtain from the Mayor, under his hand and seal, a license for the same, and eter into @ — 
nisance with two suificient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
hundred dojlars, conditioned for the due observance of all such ordi of the (i Coun- 
ofl as may be in force respecting p brokers at any time curing the continuance of such li- 


cense. 
feo, 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep a book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each loan an accurate account of the goods, article or thirg pawned, the amount of money 
Joaned thereon, the time ef pledging the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such Joan, and 
the name and residence of the person pawning or pledging the said goods. article or thing. 
Sec. 5. Every pawnbroker sball, at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
pledging any goods, article or thing, a memorandum or note, rigned by him or her, containing 
snbstance of the entry required to be made in his or her book, by the last preceding section; 
= 4 charge shall be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 
Seo. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for yy the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of apy person who shall be duly authorized in writing for that 
zee, by apy or either of them, and who shall exhibit such written authority to such pawn- 


Bec. 7, Every pawnbroker who shal! violate, or neglect, or refuse to comp! ith 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fiftn or sixth tection ‘of this title, shall Re eves A 4 of 
fence, forteit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 
8 See. &. No pawnbroker shal! ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest than twenty- 
pied spdhaped yb ym upon = comes the — of twen‘y-five dollars; or than 
r annum upon excee the sum -fiv 3 - 
nalty of one hundred dollars for every such commen waptbvesntndeepeanmama amarante 
See. 9, No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge until the same shall have remained one 
seal ve ytd ns Etat, ct -y tuch sales frye at public auction and not otherwise, and 
r a A suc ei > 
Mayor ie Di so oe ; as 5) be approved of for that pu: pose by the 
. 10. Notiee of every such sale shall be published for at least twelve da ‘avious theret 
ib be or more of the dai'y newspapers printed in the ciy of New York ; an ‘paeh netic shall 
7 'y the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the auctioneer by 
om the same is to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be sold. 
aon Al. The surplus money, if acy} arising from any such sale, aiter deducting the amount of 
S A a sy oa on ae came, and = expenses of the advertisement end sale, sball 
pawnbroker e ] ) 
eage no wach dan bee een place person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
. 24. No piwnbroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or parts of a 
= article or thing, and which article or thing shall have heen offered, poe or collectively - 
ag ed way fod ss - potee. ‘ 
: pawnbroker shall, under any pretence whatever, purchase or buy any second- 
nent by «Le or cloths, or any owber article or thing whatever, offered to thn or heras 
..14. Every pawnbroker who shall violate or ne t 
glect, or refuse to comply with any or el- 
= on provis ons of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth section of this 
g » for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars. 














ENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO., BEG T {TION TO THE FOLLOW 
D pate! Mm BEOP B00... EG TO GALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
Glargow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
end, hore ete dey oponed a branch of our honse in London, nnder the firm of DENNISTOU N, 
deut parinece® “ODducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 

Ww 
DENN rong bportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN ond Mr. ALEX. 


, 4un., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist January, 1854, partnes of this house and all its branches. : 
J. & A. DENNISTOUN, 


A™SROTYPKEsS at BRADY’ 

8, a rfect and ind 

sealed a here taken in one-fifth the time fequired by D ee era 
Coloured in @ action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
ee 








Oil and Water Colours. 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE P 
ATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
“s partE°. PPE Aes tegen x) oo. me now Ley | for sale a most complete, cheap, 
imple n all res 0 wants of pri ings, pub- 
and private sehools charches, colleges, factories. founderies. hotels, Waters ~ hong Ne A aa 


as of in 
4 00,, Mo Tene ages. pone will be furnished by applying vo ©. R. WouDWORTH 


tees 
HOTEL 8sT. GERMAIN. 

pur P FIFTH oe TWENTY-8SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 
bove bean’ and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
tronaen Twenty wecond tt eet Seretions | oe city, at the intersection of Broadway end Fitth 
aare, 
“ ne hoase wal be en the American and European plan, having a Table d’Fote, Restaur- 
beard. The tran sleet slate oneehed. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
will be foucd one of the oy: i. find every accommodation, and as a Permanent residence it 
railroad depots ean be “ - ightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
meh is unequalled. ja oF passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 

e 

tng to bone y yi de” Fa the Poblie thet ne exertion on his part will be want- 
‘ a ; 
throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, ond lenery fieauaen” _— 
FRANvIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE suBsC 
Tans SCRIBERS. SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSKS. FRANZ A, 

















+, Peeth, H 
and White Table and Deestrt Winey} bave in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 


ing! Tokai, R ip ne former ranging from $8 0 to $3 50; the | ine! 
to Ft » Rusati, Menesi, &o.) at rom $10 to ; the latter (ine!nd- 
and ed, FR BUND Tent, all of which they warrant 


unadulterat 


BEVBERAGBES. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 
When to any saint I pray, Though till then, I had not heard 
It shall be 10 8+int Peray, a 
He alove of all tbe reed, 
Eve, did me any gvod. 
Many J bave found that are 
Hum bugs in the Calendar. 


For bis gentle sprit glid 

With Soe magic into mine. 
That methought such bliss as I did 
'T was in Provence, near Vancln Poet never crew from wine. 

Hard by the Rhone, I found « saint 
Gifted with a wondrous juice, 

Potent tor the worst compleint, 
Twas at Avignon that firet— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To wy brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s same ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 

ade me welccme Saint Peray. 


This Wine, se happily panezyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) {9 one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and sprightliness, and flavour that partakes of 
the odonr of the violet and raspberry, It ie an excellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by 


many to Ch e. 
herr +e CLARET WINE. 


The description here referred to is of a light body, pure, soft, and deli free from acidity ; 
& natural a and for which reason it is preferred by many +o the Seavier kinds which are re- 
inforced with the full-bodied wixes of the Rhone. 
MANZANILLA,. 

Better known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported have 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sberry or Brandy. 
jt is made? ear San Lucar, Ancalosia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on @ poor 
and savdy soil The Wine is of a celicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strength- 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drank 
by the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of it being much lighter and cheaper, £0 
eminently free from acidity. Al! classes are passionately fond cf it, since the absence of alcehol 
enables them to drink more of it than of st onger beverages, while its dry quality acts as @ tonic, 

Altbough the origin of the name is disputed there is liule doubt that ie real oymob-gy is to be 
found in its etriking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (manzanilla) which 
are used by our doctois to make a medicinal tee, and by those of Spain for fomentations. 
If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine su:parses the tea in — qual 
nove, #ay they, who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; an @ standar 
dinner wine, it is pronounced by competent judges equa) to any iinported. 


BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 


This Ale not being strengthened or sweetened ‘0 poowse vitlated palates, is therefore neither 
heating nor beady, but stcmachic and appetizing—its excellence as a beverage, is owing to the 
superior quality ot the Hops aud Malt, the mineral properties of the river water immediately 
communicating with the brewery, and the scientific shill epplied in iis mannfacture, It has een 

ertinently dercribed by @ recent writer as “the delight and solace of the Indian subaltern in 
Bis fuming bungalow, the werthy rive! cf brendy pawnee ; the drink without which no tiffin can 
be complete, no journey by dawk possible ; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and 
nurse ; the much admired tonic for invalids, snd persons of wesk interiors.”’ 


The above BEVERAGES differ from those in ordinary use, f.om their Lot being subjected to 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable— the taste for them im 
most cases is acquired, but they invariably improve upon acqusintence ; and will be found par- 
ticularly well +uited to those in whom the stronger kincs ak rary tebrile action. 
Imported and for Bale by HOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


Rest he gave me, and refeotion— 
Cbascened hopes’ calm retrospectica— 
toftened images of sorrow, 

Bright fureboings of the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 

Faith in somethung good at last. 








TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


OUR attention is called te the Manures manufactured by the Lodi pesunetnins Co., from 
the contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free trom offensive odour, called 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 


Pondrette is compcsed of two-thirds nigbt-soil and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta- 
feu is composed of inree-fourths pight-soil snd one-fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper aid better adepted for raising Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass 
than any other in marbet. Can be put in eoniact with the seed withcnt injury, and causes Corn 
and 6 to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
bures, and is a sure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbis. Poudretie or 100 bs. Tafeu, wili manure an acre of Corn in the hill. Tafeu 1% 
cents per bh. Poudrette $2 Ov per bbi , or $) Wior any qvantity over 7 bbis., delivered on board 
vessel or Railroad, free from any charge for package or cartage. A pamphiet containing every 
information, sent, postpaid, to avy one sending their address to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 6 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


A NEW LIGHT.—EKEROSENE, OR COAL OIL! 


Secured by Patents. 
HE intensity of the light obtained from this ofl, will be found to exceed that of any other oil 
or liqnid heretofore known to the public. . 

This oil being a Pure Distillation from Coal, without the admixture of pot of Turpentine 
er Alcohol, is warranted not to be explosive. Ineurance Compani:s allow it to be used without 
additional , remium. J 
Those who read or write much at night, will find it a great acquisition, as the light is Remark- 
ably Steady and Soft to the Eye. 

For general famiiy ute, borving in Steamboats, Shipping, Railroad Cars, Churches, Factories, 

Hotels and Light-housesr, this oil is as yet enequalled. 

It burns brilliantiy, without Smoking or Crusting the Wick ; doce not deteriorate or evaporate 

by exposure, and is not affected by the coldest weather. 

The various patented Lamps to be found st the store of the undersigned, are recommended as 

the best adapted to the peculiar qualities of the oil, each lamp giving a light equal to two tix 

foot gas burners. 

This Oi] can be used in Comphens avd Sylvie Oil Lamps and can be adapted to chandeliers tor 
otels, Country Residences, and Steamers. 

ny x AUSTENS, Agents of 


t to wholesale dealers, 
seadeenateaaies "THB NORTH AMERICAN KEROSENE CO., 
57 Beaver Street, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 

NO. 42% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl~ .uthorized Agentsin the UnitedStatesfor the Illus 
W trated n News, whichthey suppiy by single bers topureh 6,toannualsub 
scribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps andevery thing ofinterestre- 
ity to the War, land and sea-fights, bavtles and sieges. 
Volume 2 will with the publication of Jan. 6,1855. Completesetsand single ve- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New Yorkimmediatelyon arrival ofthesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptionsreceived forevery Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 

he Continent of Earope, East indies, — or any part ofthe world, 
1 i tities. 

Books imported sing)y or in quan CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS 




















ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YERARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent im augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
in course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL BTR e 
ROBT. 8. BUGHANAN. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
86 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 

N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 

delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invali¢s. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exe ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNKSSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per doren. 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil) deo well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 

For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 

No.7 William Street, New York. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places ithigh in demand amongst 








yet in use is acknowledged by ail that try it, and its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
that common Sale: atus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has 


excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. Itd rs e 





for r which is sufficient to produce 
— ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD 


will aiepute this after trying it. 
Manufaciured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


FINE GROCERIES. . 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNEB OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 





of Fine Groceries, ineluding Fine Olid Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approv 
brands of Cham e, including tuaeirown MAX SUTAINS. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &e 
AG ent of Provisions, i ding their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 





which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and ai! the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 

A RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to bealth in a few days, after many years of great 
nervous sufferir.g, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send (f ee) the pre- 
scription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


A. LANGE, es 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GILT MOULDINGS, 


(CReszEstep PICTURE AND LOOKING FLASS FRAMES, 206 William Btreet, cor- 
ner of Frankfort, New York. 














TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
aod New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by takin the ange 

commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wotnester sherocen arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 
SOU fHERN MAIL LINE throngh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 

five days. Fare to Nortolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Sieerage Peseage, $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEABANTS, 82 Broadway. 


those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything | } 


for the health of her children will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the Ill.—TH 
h, secretes in the system, and is the cause 


of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET-| graphy yet written. In these letters he lives and speaks for himseif.’’ 
ETIC SALERATUS, ft being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 


ofa better quality, from the barre! of flour, than can be obtained by any cther process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 


ene 
Hama, Beef Tongues, &c. * 
GOSH tN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of bg | illuminating 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


A™ OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Ualtversal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, eet (2nd Fi) » New York. 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. Mt Valea Seen ¢ oer), Sew Sam 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rode, Rests ono taht inthe U.8. The above first Class premiums have 
a . ©, Conroy, ulton St., N. Rods 
a all pate. 2? ~ “y ply the isp octon a obet 4 Ym 4 and LL -— s 
their large and uneqnua! 8 of the above article: reduced ices. 
Every description of Netting for sale or made to ~~ oa al as 
A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 
400 Lupcewood Poles of the best quality 
Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Graes Lines. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A 
— ~ List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


from 




















NEW PUBLICATION 





HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE—APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
IRRARL PUTNAM. [lustrated by Thirteen Engravines, 
MADEIRA. PORT, AND SHERRY. Illustrated by Twelve Engravings. 
A HOME IN THE CINNAMON ISLE Iilustrated by Six Engravings. 
THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. Illustrated by Pour Engravings. 
PAUPERTOWN. 
ST RY OF EMILE ROQUE. 
E SENSES —HEARING. 
L ALLEN’S WIFE, AND HOW HE FOUND HER. 
KE CHARMING. By A. M Hen‘erson, M.D. 
A NIGHTLY ENE IN LONDON. By Charlies Dickens. 
HOW I WAS DISCARDED. By a Married Man. 
THK DOPPELGANGE 
HOW THE DESTUCTION OF TREES AFFECTS THE RAIN. 
LITTLE DORRIT. Hy Charles Dickens.—!linstrations : Mr. F.’s Anntis condueted into Re- 
ti Little Dorrit’s Party. —Chap. XII. Bleeding Heart Yard. Chap. XIII. Patri- 
Chao. XIV. Little Dorrit 


Books of the Morth 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER, 
FOOLISH FOLKS.—ALL-FOOL’S DAY SKETCHES.—INustrations :—The Murical Focl— 
The ary Foo)—The Stage Struck Foo]—The Fast Fool—The Aristocratic Fool—The Po- 
litical Fool—The Military Fool—The Inqnisitive Fool—The Pedestrian Foo|\—The V 
Fool—The Moneyed Fool—A Bashful Fool—An April Fool—The Verdant Fool—The Matri- 


monial Fool—Not a Bit of a Fool. 
sham) agg ‘APRIL. Illustrations: Promenade and Dinner Toilets—Mantillas—In 
‘ant’s . 


The Publisbers of * Harper's Megazine’’ take pleasure in announcing that t ha 
chased the advance sheets of ‘ Litile Dorrit,’ the New Seria) Tale by Charles Dickens. 
Story is to be issued in England in Monthly Parts, at Tweoty-five Centseach. These Parte will 
appesr Complete, with all the original I'Instrations, in ve Numbers of “ Harper’e 

zine,’’ at a cust to Subscribers of about TWU CENTS each! The Fourth Part appears in the 
Magazine for this month. 

This work of Mr. Dickens will occupy only about one tenth of each Number of the Magaaine, 
and will in no wise interfere with the usual variety of its contents, which wiil comprise, as 
heretofore, # larger amount of Origisal Matter than {s furnished by any other Magezine in the 
country. 


It sustains its well earned reputation, both for the variety and quality of its contents, 

is much to instruct, as well as to amuse ali classes of readers ; and we deem it fortunate for 

¢ untry that the agg) my mend Magazine cf the United States is avowedly an ally in the cause 
virtue and morality. We have seen no article in this (March) or any past number which a Chris 
tian man would not desire his family to read.—N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 

It 1s the foremort Magazine of the day. The fireside never had a more delightful companion, 

- the million # more entertaining friend than Harper’s Magazine — Methodist Protectant (Ba)- 
timore). 
The most popular monthly in the world. It hes become one of the literary wonders of this 
country Almost exclusively composed of the works of American authors and artists, it pays 
its contributors some twenty five hundred dollars monthly. It is a happy circumstance that it 
aims at the highest standard of )iterature and the purest of morals in all ite pages.—N, ¥. Ob- 
server. 

Terms. —The M ine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from t 
Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Tweaty five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual ve 
lomes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth. are sold at Two Do!lars each, end Muslin Covers 
are furnished to those who wish to have their back Numbers uniformly bound, at Twenty-five 
Cents each. KE even Volumes are now ready, bound. 

The Pubiishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitons’y to Agents end Postmasters, and 
will make arrangemenis with them for circulating the Magezine. ‘Lhey will also supply Clubs, 
of two persons at Five Dollars a year, or five persons st Jer Dollars. Clergymen ade hers 


supplied at Two Dollars a years. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pabl'shers. 
SIMMS’S BORDER TALES OF THE SOUTH. 


NOW READY. 
EAUUHAMPE ; or, The Kentucky Tragedy. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, with illdstrations 


rley. 3 ., Cloth. 
REVOLUTIONARY AND BURDER TALES, by the same author, uniform with the above. 


Price $1 25 each. 
I. THE PARTISAN. Vv. WOODORAPFT. IX. GUY RIVERS. 
IT. MKLLICHAMPR. I TH® FORAYERS. X: RICHAKD HURDIS. 
IIL. KATE WALDRON. VII. THE YEMASSRE. Xf. BORDER BEAGLES. 
VIII. 8S0UTHWARD HO. XII. CHARLEMONT. 








IV. THE SCOUT. 
POE'S WORKS—A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

ARTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance of the Sea, with Stories of Humonr, anda few Ee 

tays. By Edgar A. Poe. 12mo. Cloth. $1. . ateatad 
Also, a New Edition of 
POR’S COMPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Griswold, and Notices of 
his Life and Genius by N. F. Willisand J. R. Lowell. In 4 vols. Price $s 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED 

MAGINN’S MISCELLANIFE#. The Shekerpeare Peper sof the late Wm. M q 
(Vol. 3, of Miscellanies.) Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie In 1 vol., 12mo. rine aD., 

THE ODOBERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annoteted by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. Portrait. $2. 
LILLIAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Now first 

., 12mo. Price $1 00. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Williem EF. Aytoun, Professor of Litera- 
ture and Belles Lettres in the University ef Kdinburgh, and Editor of Blackwood’s Magasine. 


1 vol., 12me.. cloth. Price $1 00. 
By T. Percy Jones (W. EB. Aytoun). Price 50 cents. 


FIRMILIAN; a Spasmooie Tragedy. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gua'tier. 1 vol. 12mo., eloth. Price 75 cenis. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ROGERS’ TABLE-TALE—A DAINTY BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Will Publish in a Few Days, 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS, to which is added 
POKSONIANA. Rdited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 1 Vol., 12mo. Cloth $1. 

The volume may be regarded as a literary legacy left by Famuel Rogers to the nation. He 
knew that Mr. Dyce was taking notes cf his conversations, and that he meant to print them. We 
bave every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Dyce bas performed his pleasant 
task, The book chiefly conris's of recollections of the noteble men in polities, art and Miveraiure, 
with whom Rogers throughout bis long life associated.—London Literary Gazette 


D. A. & Co. have reeentty published, 
I1.—THE ATTACHE IN MADRID, Or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 2 vol., 


2mo , 368 pages. #1. 
*\ Tt is @ mirror, & picture, a photograph of Spain ard the Spaniards.’’—Boston Ree. 
II1.—RACHEL GRAY. A Tale Founded on Fact. By Julia Kavaragh. Author of ‘Grace 
Lee,’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper covers, 60 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
‘A volume pronounced by the Atheneum of m as ‘* ber best written ” 
) CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
With His Brother Josepb. With Two Portraits. 2 vole. 12mo. Cloth, 
* These volumes afford a deeper ins ght into the man and his motives of action than any blo 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEN AN 4 Ri EBS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
RB, MEMOIRS WATSON, Ivclading Journals of Travels in E 
America, from 1777 to 1812, with bis Oerveapendones wiih Public Men, and t.- 4-4 
and Jattente 4 2 ‘ + Edited by his son, Winslow C. Wateon. In one octavo volume 
of 480 pages. rice A 

*** * Tt is not to be wondered et that the journal in question should be of a singularly inter- 
esting coer, Chet as to the rank of an important contribution to American history.— 
Evening Bu in, b 

* ** * But all that is mor tal of this man ef Revolutionary times has been gathered to his fa- 
thers ; ard his son, Winslow C. Watson Evq, here presents us with a volume of reminiscences 
whose only fault is its brevity. —Zvening Post. 

We can promise our readers a treat in the perusal of this vivid chronicle of the olden time — 
Home Journal, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PIAVECONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DRSORIPTION ne a CHURCH MUSIC. A Beck fer Festorsend Pesple. By Richard Storrs Wille. 12 


pp. P cepts. 
It is Tull ot interest to the pastor, the cheir, and the con tion.—Journal erce. 
it is worth reading, laughing over, and thinking deal trap Dai i ‘ad wee 
It abounds in true philosophical criticism of both music and men.—Courier and Enquirer. 
umerous extended notices atiest the rare value of this litle publication. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of * Village Sermons,’ 
“Alton Locke,”? &c. 12mo ,:60 pp. Price 75 cents. 
In our day, when muddy beads do se greatly abound, a volume of such siurdy, pungent, pow 
is of the highest worth.—Church Journal. 
e discourses are remarkable for their simplicity, yet they e:ince rare intellectual power, 
and each page gives evidence of tre genius of the au .— Boston Evening Transcript. 
They are so practical and sensible that they will be read with profit and pleasure by all per- 
sons who are reekers after truth.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
the most characteristic, if not one of the most extraordinary volumes of the day.—Oa- 


‘artfor: 
DANA & COMPANY, Publishers, 381 Broad 


C. 8. PRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, N. ¥.,, 
HROUGH their LONDON AGENCY. carefully attend to the importation of all Books and 
ly charged for- 


Periodicals for which they may receive orders, a small commission on 
the business. The same a given to an erde for a single book as for a q ity. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second. band Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 
Supplied, and served carefully and faithfully to Subscribers throughout the city, or sent by mail 





} and | tthe country. Orders from any part of the world, w th a remittance, or reference for payment 


in New York will be promptly attended to. 





mus MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements 
‘A volume of Vocal and Instrumevital Music (4 pages @ week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligeuce: Musical Literature: General Literature 








T, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


eltber place, $10 00; Steerage, $5 WwW 





After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond asusual, Fare to} of the cho'cest quality. 
iJ 


RICHARD 8, WILLIS, 267 Broodway, New York. 


Kingsley is a powerful writer, whether his works are novels or serions.— a Courant. . 
way. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 00, 
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Madrid, dam, 
Mal Rio de Janeiro, 
Senten. Merecllies, St. Petersburg, 
Yusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, 
edinburg, Moscow, Bie nna, 
Florence Manich, 
Frankfort, 
Genoa, siemens, 
enevs, adras, 
Gibraltar sale, 
Hamburg, —_ =e 
ie, J 
in «=6— Melbourne, Aus. 
berg, Naples, Trieste, 
F ‘ong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, . Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oo 5 Vienna, 
Londoa, Paris, Wiesbaden , 
1 orn, Pas, Waretaw, 
pale, Palermo, Zarich, 





Nor Pisa. 
FOR I DIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
BATION OF LONDON. 


les at 
Braaches and —— al, Calentta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
Singepore 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BA OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and at 


ry Neweastle, 6... ccccccececccceccccesecsees cess sHiumter River, 
eo and Ipswich... 0.4 .sseerecsesees cee cee sees ceecees Moreton Bay. 

Varna Beanches : yecten 
} aor a 55 TT 


Ballarat. 
Sandhurst AGCNCY. cececessceecoece coe soeces ces seecee « eeeveses Bendigo, 
Ovens Agency. 





BROWN, BR & CO 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


TONE MILLS FLOUR, I5 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
ouese*. , 4, 4 preference of half a doilar a barrel. These mills are well afapens 
for all kinds of nding. Between fifty and tixty Premium Medals have been — as mn 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of i ials. W for Flour an 
Duane Street. New York. 














NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE — 
‘ho Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s af 
T has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artifice a 
ait, Trout Flics, d&c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on 
Merchants dealing inthe above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
Ca enone Bee paren. THOMAS H. BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced F 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


— h Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
DELL go 2 cs of yt a Rg Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 


ly. 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality on "35 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








° erican Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
OWN MUSROR S Sc ar yi ft for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAB 
ETTERS OF OREDIT on the following cities :— 





c 
dala Com 











Heidelberg, Malta. Rome, 
ne Calls Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
\msterdam, Carisrahe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Lntwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
A Coblence, Leipsick, Messius Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Chapelie, Colozue, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Badeo, Constantinople, Lisbon, loscow Strasbourg, 
sale Dresden, Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
Serlin, Florence, London, Naples rieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
ut, Geneva, — ven. seniee, 
Bo Gibraltar, i) jermo na, 
; bodiikon: " Hamburg, Madrid, " Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Malaga, iga, 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared ouly aad for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
om tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 





the United K 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on the 2nd July instant received the — assent, the bu- 
sii of this © willh forth be conducted under its new name, “THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 183s, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

Edmond Sheppard 8 \y Beg. M.D., rman. 
obn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.3. John Moss, Esq 





A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., 

Charles Bennett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, Esq, 

Samuel King Obarch, Ksq., Henry “= gson, Eaq., Clement Tabor, eed ? 
om pso' 


Josep n, " 
Manager, J ‘eander Starr, keq.—Auditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.8.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal, B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 


egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Halifax, N. 8 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
mE, OY. U. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. OC, Hill, Agent. 
Bt. John, N. B R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H, 


Gray, W. Jack 
H. W. Hoylee, Hon. J. Croway, Hom’ J. feed. ig” 
. W, Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. on. 
Bt. John’s, Newfeuudland, { ©. F. Bennett, E. Sabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excoancs, MontrREAt. 

Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Branswick,'P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the *‘ International’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestly ded te the ideration of them. Sa ww ras 


ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA,.-—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
LLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


Ts GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withuct @ rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been etealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa quod head ofhair. It is now patroni by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S BLETRIO HAIR DYK is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
jimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
ith other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas, It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now oe vine Douro, in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING MPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


(Shaving) a decided !uxury. 
BOGLE’S HESEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA remo Freckles or Tan trom the 
t article for beautifying 


face in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the v 
*S Se hed wh lesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washi 
0 who! eand r ot W. » Washin, Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, Now York; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston» 'S-8 HANUE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J” 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER. 
SHAW , Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N'8. In ot R. HOVENDEN, 


Englan 
, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. ’ . 
Ket Strect, Manchester ; and of Agents throughent the World. OCLLNE, © Mas 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony o 
on. R. B. Cotgman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Asror Hovss le 

Onas. D. Desaier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $600 you agri a 3 iivorme if 
medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
bled tor several ths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a permet cue by baw A Soocaem , “ y —. Se were recommended to me by 

a whom greatly obliged. shall recom: the 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, ™ oes - 

R. B. COLEMAN. 


We have used Desher’s Pills, ln basdvodea He offever end ague,and havenever kno 
person to have & second chillafter commencing with them. , ae 
Ab RRWELL, St Dave hemtown, NJ. 
From the professional Wes ter tn Fn of Dee. Retell ekevensmes and rey ere 
which these gentlemen, ih Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in cation 

















that any representations je by them are worthy of publicconfidence, 
New Branswick, N.J., Jan. 34, loos. awe THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, 0.149 Chambers street ; CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 


0. ¥ 

Barclay street; C. H. RI corner John street and Broadway ; F. Vv. RUSHT 
Houseand corzer street Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS &CO., No lis i, Astor 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO. and DYOTT 4&SONS, Philadelphia Penn 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WkIGHT & co.,N. Orleans and E N. SLO- 
GUM, Cincinnati, 0. Also atthe Wholesalcand Retail Depot,by G. D. DESHLER, No. $4i 
Broad: iv. . 


URI ! PURIFY !—At this se 
jt aby & Bo necessary to thousands of be ns 4 


the heats ofSummer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most 
article ores Gevevered is Dr. MoCu 














for all, 
© system for 


NTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, A rich ond dota. 


tual 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concent: Juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, wi 
- yale po, indigenous to this neve Fw Europe, wi fine lost seen? 
(not molasses,) ng one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
4 Gasveransine, PURIFYING, @ud INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed any- 
ever discove - 

Dr. McCLINtock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS, te one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEU™ and 
Saemarine, wesc Conpaisc Soa te ow rout @ 

rcurial com: it ous 
ties of the blood. itis uneq roy : ee 
5 A. CUSHMAN & CO. 


Seld by all Druggists. why ms 
Sole Proprietors, No. ulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sont, : f freight, 
9 pt of $10 by mail sont, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 


SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
les, Blotches, Ulcers, CHRONIC 
rs arising from the impuri- 

by any 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 

The Finest and Largest penny wg . i... 
( ting Room u the same floor wit e ° 
Losnset Golloction PP Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Ph phs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
WeMBROTYPRS—s New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Festsaie, or ~~ by Sate peotens, A large number can 

produced inal " uerreotypes in every style. 

” —— ae M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
variety of FRENCH FANCY GOODS 


s—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
of entirely new designe—1%) A NDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 

















FOR ENGLAND AND FRANOE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 


Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days ; 
Leave New York. 








Arago,....-..Saturday.....,..Jannary 12) A PO 

Polton...... Saturday......Febru’y 9 Palton. 0666 

Arago......Saturday.,...,.March 8] Arago ‘ 9 
Fulton... ...Saturday...... April 6; Fulton..... 7 
Arago ...... Saturday... ... May Arago..... os 4 
Fulton,..... Saterday... ... May 51| Fulton, ...Wednerday......July 2 
Arago...... Saturday...... Juve 23 | Arago,.,..Wedvesday..... July .) 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... July 26 | Falton,.,,..Wednesday. ..... August 27 
Arago...... Saturday....., August 23| Arago,,.,.Wednesday..... .Septem’r 24 
Fulion...... Saturday...... Septem. 20] Fulton,.,..Wednesday,.....October 29 
Arego...... Saturday... ... October 18] Arago,.,..Wednesday...... Novemb. 19 
Fulton .....Saturday...... Novem. 15| Fulion,....Wednesday. .....Decemb. N 


These Steamers were built eupeessly for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the consiruction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety 

speed. The ships have five water tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demoustrated the 








ut a Few Left.—THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAC for 1856. Our sup- 

ply of this elegant ep ey is nearly exhausted. Karly application will be requisite to se- 

cure copies. At the reduced price of 25 cents, post-paid, to ony qseres 12 iho Union or Cana- 
©. McKE 


off fast. . EK, 
das, they 0 Manager, Foreign News Office, Sun Building, New York, 


Dablin Tribune.—Having secured the sole agency for America for this popular new 

paper, devoted to the interests of ** Young Ireland,’’ I shall be shortly ia —— each week of 

@ regular supply tor subscrib rs and the trede. Terms ou application. ©. McK ER, 
Manager, Foreign News Office 89 Nassau Street, Sun Building, New York. 


London Penny Journals.—We import regularly from London the great penny 
weeklies, vis: Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, $2 per yeor ; London Journal, $2 per ; 
Reynolds’ Miscellany, $2 per year; Family Herald, $2 per year. The four, one year, caly six 
dollars. Specimens of a | on receipt of 1234 cents. These papers contain the great lar tales 
so much reprinted in this country. ©. McKER, 
Manager, Foreign News Office, 89 Nassau Street, New York. 





A Princely Paper.—THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for 1856, will be an 
immen-e advance upon ire preceding wonderful issues, Coloured supplements, and other novel- 
ties, will occasionally be given. Subscribers desiring to secure all the Double numbers, Co- 
loured supplements, and large presentation plates, without extra charge, shonld address their 
subscription to the undersigned, at the redoced rate of $9 per year ; $4 50 tor six months. 

C. McK EK, Manager Foreign News Office, 89 Nassau Street. 


100 Volumes of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS on band—some in very 
beamifal and supstantial binding. We keep the lirgest stock in Ac erica of these volumes, and 
also of the back numbers for the wants of subscribers and the trade. C. McKEE, 
Manager Foreign News Office, Sun Building, N. ¥. 





* Volumes ofthe LONDON JOURNAL, FAMILY HERALD, REYNOLDS’ MISCEL- 


LANY, CASSELL’S PAPER on hand. 


Any volume not in stock can be procured in about 
four weeks from London. 3. Me 


Manager, Foreign News Ofice, 89 Nassau Street, New York. 


Punch loses none of its excellence. We take subscriptions at the reduced rate of Five dol- 
lars per year, or six months fcr $2 5. 7. McKEE, 
Manager, Foreign News Agency, 89 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A Dollar’s Worth of Specimens.—For One Dollar, I will mail to any address 
one oopy of each of the following celeorated London papers :—The Illustrated London News— 
The Illustrated Times—The Picture Times—Punch—Cassell’s L[\lustrated Family Paper—The 
London Journal—Family Herald—Reynolds’ Miscellany—Daily London Times (The Thunder- 
er) —News of the Week — Weekly Times—LJoyd’s Weekly Newspaper. Any person desiring to 
inspsct the leading papers of London. will be able to do so on receipt of this list. 

C. McK KE, Manager, Foreign News Office, 89 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





A List of Subscription Prices of leading Furopean papers .will be mailed gratis, 
and free of postage, to any address in the Union, by C. McKEEK, 
Manager, Foreign News Agency, 89 Nassan Street, N. ¥. 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—ME 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst serofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed — iv two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to Ay eee bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

e Lape s always experienced from the first bottle, aud a perfect cure when the above quan- 

ity is en, 
Nothing looks so improbable to those who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 

day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 

bumourin thesysiem ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 

no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadied over a thou- 

sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofitineverycase. It has already 

done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 

eld — ofsixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 

y, 





flabby, restored to a perfect state of health ay one bottle. 

To who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who bave taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwys disappear in from four daysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to, 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENN tpt 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
routo ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
[us COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
ge bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 
YORK REFERERS, 


NEw 
His Excell HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New Yo 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Heary Grinnell, Eeq. J. Phillipe Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell, Jobn H. Hicks, Eeq, 
Samuel Wetmore, - | John Cryder, Esq. 


JOHN 0, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broads ay TF. U JOHNSTON, M 
¥ , M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. § . D., 28 East A 
GEO. M: KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. semiied 





A TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribane Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his acency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatiog jour- 
pals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefully filed 
wal - convenient examination of adver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

r of papers 

II. Judicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to coramunicate, 
valuable, reliable information and iioportant facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic a operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation 
and compsrative merits of the various papers. P 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
nd omen ong by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad. 
ertisements. 


b= te VAs» LIPS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
roadway, cor. of Park Place, N. ¥. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING XN? AMPLE CASH CAPIPAL? MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business parpeses generally. 
No extra charge £7. crossing the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL P&RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


a 
v 





necessity of this mode of construction, The accommodations for passengers a. eved 
to combine every Comfort and conveuience that can be desired, ° ote 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 


~ From New York to Southampton or Havre, ocepen cog eee Cabin,. sesseees 8130 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, 11... 22:Pirst 12522 1S e0db te, 
a 993 ” eeseseces Second * ,.,....,..500 franes, 


To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No p secured until paid for. An ex 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must piss through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
utes 5 MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 


W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO. Southampton. 
ELLS & CO.. Paris, 


LIVINGSTON, 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIOAN ROYAL MAL 
STEAM SHIP 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 










Ohief Cabin Passage... ... ... »...+.+- $180 | Second Cabin Passage......... ...... 6. 818 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage, ........,....... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 0... $60 
w@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Persia,.. .. . Capt. Jupxins, | Canada,. . eeseee -.. Capt. Lang, 
pepe, ° - Capt. Strong. | America,. -.. Capt. Suannon, 
sia, . 


Capt. E. @. Lorr. | Niagara, , +++. Capt. Ryram, 
occ cte ccc ccccs 20cc cM: MARRISON, — seeesescces coe oe. Opt, J. Levon, 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 













bo 

Canada....... From... ... Boston.......... Wedmesday,........... February 27, 1955. 
Date... . a. ccccosecccne coed. WOth....ccccetWOMMOGGMD cee ce-..0s2. aan 5, 
BRRETIOS, «0 < 00000000 900608 Meee cocccee OME tcasetececccesmen. 8, * 

MED 000 0000000 seecces N. York,..... «+» Wednesday..............March 19, * 

Arabia eeecesese sees Ms co 006 6 Geena Coesc00¢ eeee-March 2%. * 

| Eee -+N. York oo WOGMOOEAT, 02.0.0 cece «» April 2" 

Canada ° ee .. Boston o PREP Coosecc voces April 9, * 

Mn o0 00-0 00008 .-N. York, ..Wednesday..... «ee. April li “ 

America.... ....-+++ --.-Boston,.,.... o.» Wednesday... ....00005- April 23, * 


Berths not secured unti! paid tor, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je 7 
us Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


exp) q 
For freight er passage, apply to E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 











THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... .....Usps. West | The PACIFIC,....,, Capt. Expripgs. 


The BALTIC........ Capt. Vomstock. | The ADRIATIC......Capt. Grarron. 
These L-g 4 having been brilt by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee. taken in t! 


heir construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and thede 
ac ons for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in secona do. $75. Excivstve use of extra sise state 
rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. An experienced surgeon atiached te 
each ship. No berthe can be secured unti: paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 












Wednesday . +++» December 12 Saturday... ....... .«-December 15 
‘ 26 Saturday. December 29 

5 Saturday... January 12 

19 Wednesday January @B 

2 Wednesday February 6 

Wednesday February 20 

Wednesday. . March 5 

Wednesday... . March Py] 

Saturday Wednesday... ... hesoeese April 2 
Saturday....... cocecce cdg 12 Wednesday... ... cocsccce April 16 
Saturday ° e April 26 Weduesdey,..............April 80 
Saturday . May 10 Wednesday... ........+... May “4 
Saturday........- coc ccee May 24 Wednesday .,........-..-May B 
Saturday... ... cee eee eens SUDO 2 Wednesday... ............dune n 
Saturday... ... esse -+0+ +--+ JUNO ll Wednesday... .........+..dune * 


For freight or © apply to 
EDW'D . COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & co., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, ess bills of lading are sig therefor and the value thereo! expressed 
in. 
Shippers please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 
war 


NOTICE.—The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 
meneing January Sth, and every alternate Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wed: , com- 
mencing January 23d. and every alternate Wednesday. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 











WASHINGTON,.........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..............Capt.B. Higgtns. 
These st svop thampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SalLinc—1856 
From New York. From Bremen, From Southam ‘or N. Yi 

Saturday. Lor Wednesda a w 
Hermann, ....... JOQD. 26.ccccscecceMOD, BB... cee ce - eee Feb. 7 
Washington,..... Fen. eee eee cee Mareh 22,....... 00+ 00++.March 26 
Hermann.,...... Mareh 22....... April 19.. icacreeieaty 
Washin, errr § are May DWescccocccscce cee may 31 
Hermann.......+ FT Ue ccccecccceSUM® Mervccccccccers cc. GUme 16 
Washington ....., June ecoccccccceS@ly BZ... c-cccccccs o Caly 16 
TESUUROER. occc cee CU WoccccocccceRe BoccccoccccnceccocGe 18 
Washington...... Aug. cece cece ee RORS. 6... cccccccec cee SOPs. 10 
emhingtoh.. 2.2. OSb. Fess creccees NOW. Bi.. coc ccccsecee NOV. 6 
ee CR ee reer OS Pee ae 
Washington...... co eo ORT UT SC 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding toLe 
don and Havre advantages over any other route inthe economy both of time and money. 
Price of from New York to Southampton and Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Ont 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $69. 
‘All Letters and New rs must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
e enced surgeon is attached to each e 
For freight or passage apply to 
0. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 





C, A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ........+.+++0++Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ........... vee e+» Robert Craig, commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .......+..+-+--J0bn Duncan, commander, 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 22nd March, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
R 











NEW YORK, Satarlay, —— 
GLASGOW, Saturday, _——_ 
Rates OF P assaGu. 
WR OAS. 5 sn cons csccccnccegccs 0000 0s tasccce 000 100 Sepccces 05s oe eee OD 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked... oediene oae eeee recs eoeesees O00 OO 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or passage, 4 


pply to J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥. 
New York City bills or Gold only t ken. 








um, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. MclIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riggs, James 8, Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eagene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, Jobn R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfs Alexander Muir, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heury Beadel, Albert Ward, John S. Harris, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Olark, 
. W. Howes, J. W. noes. 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. JACOB REKSE, President. 


Medical Examiners. 
Cuagtes D. Suirn, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epwarp Fretps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcar, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CamBRreLenG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Lire ASSURANCE SOOIETY 


OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick Or THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED Stares, 
New York, Anges a 7 
THE Undersigt. ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 


given on the 2nd gay last, to 
THE INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
ne containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John J. Palmer, 


ames rman, C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Danie! Parish, ‘aul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.iciron—Robert J. Dillon. Consvuttine Counsri—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—S. S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
EThe Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted affording thereby every 
ible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans 
ant Pollctes ane it Fe he Office, 71 WallS: New York, and all 
‘0! are issued at the ce allStreet, New York, and all claims ar 
without reference to London. ° eadjasted and 
e Medical ers meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £500,000. . 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited ia the hands of th 
the State of New York for the becker of all Policy-hoiders in the United ‘Staten. Comptpetian of 





Caled Barstow, 





Cc. E. HABICHT, 
J: G: HOLBROUKR, { General Agents. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINB. 
ob ape se LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the iéth,and New York on 8 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





re, 

Ist January .. 1th February. 
8ST. DENIS, } Ist May..... 16th Jane. 
Follansbee, master. = —— 16th October, 

et February. 16th M 
8T.NICOLAS, lst June,.... 16th 1," 
Bragdon, master. = Fo sa 16th November, 

st March . 6th April. 
MERCURY, Ist July..... 
French, master. lst Moun: 16th Dosen 

BPE cccc cece . 

WILLIAM TELL, tee ebede Toth Bers ber, 
J. Fanck, master. Ist December. ........eeeeseeee+eee€ 16th January, 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all reqnisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and eemmanded by men of experience in the trade. The prise 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
ae eat to the subscribers will be torwarded tree from ony chacge bot Ges actually 
incurred, HI os 
ear 


BOYD & —_, 


~~ ‘TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Roce Lignt. (new) Kossvra, ANTARCTIC. SHamRocK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) Heo. Anprew Foster. p yd or CLIPPERS 
Driver. (new) Comrromise. GALENA. ITY OF BROOKLYS. 
Nortuampton. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Witiism Tapscott. A.Z. Hoveutor. RAPPABANNOCK. 
ARCTIC EMERALD sie. (new) CONTINENT. CuARLEes Buor. 
PRoGREss CAMBRIA. (new) Consut. Forest Kine 
St. Louis. Dreapnovcur (pew) New Hawrsuree, Ricninp Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosawaTres. (new) West Point. LANOE. 
Ropena. Bexsamin Apams, Racer. CENTURION, 
ConsTELLATION E, Z. Apriatio. 
The **X’’? Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. Nor?tHUuMBERLAFD 


Ocean QUEEN. Henprick Hupsoy, PALESTINE. (new) 
Marcaret Ev American EG 


DEVONSHIRE, ANS, LE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GBB 





MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns withont discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT £ CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool, 
wu. Youre, W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
8. J. AHERN. 


.OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 








